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mitted to Pat Detta Kappan for possible 

publication, the subject of Religion in 
Education is second, in interest to educators, 
only to that of the broad field of the teacher, 
himself. This concern is not surprising in view of 
the community of interest, indeed, almost an 
identity of interest of teacher and preacher. Both 
are engaged, primarily, in the same activity, the 
improvement of the human animal. While many 
of the approaches of modern educationists, par- 
ticularly those trained in the science of educa- 
tion, will differ from those of the religionists, the 
common effort to improve mankind has fostered 
a close affinity between the two groups. This 
common bond has been a phenomenon of Ameri- 
can life since colonial days—when teacher and 
preacher were more often than not one and the 
same person. 

And, however varied in degrees of piety mod- 
em teachers may be, few will fail to acknowl- 
edge the Christian foundations of education. 
Emphasis upon individual worth, upon human 
dignity, upon belief in the improvability of man 
and in his responsibility for his acts, are all basic 
tenets in the Christian philosophy. They are also 
the assumptions and presumptions underlying 
most educational thought and practice. 

How to translate this awareness of the de- 
pendence of education upon what we may loose- 
ly term “religion” is one of the great problems 
of educational philosophy, of school administra- 
tion, and of curriculum construction. It is quite 
evident that lip service to, and vocal emphasis 
upon, “moral and spiritual values” is not enough. 
How to do more in a country dedicated to free- 
dom of worship and with wide diversities in mat- 
ters of sectarian creeds is the $64 question. Dis- 
cussion, too often, has only served to contribute 
more heat than light to any consideration of the 
relationship between religion and education. Yet, 
somewhere along the way, sectarianism must be 
overcome, must yield in importance, must fade 
into insignificance before the larger opportunity 
for development of character, tolerance, respect 
for the opinions and beliefs of others, willingness 
to yield for the common good, and other virtues 
falling into the Christian category. 


T 0 yuDGE by the number of manuscripts sub- 
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One thing sure, the forces of education are 
not so strong that they can afford the luxury of 
sharp dissensions and antagonisms among them- 
selves on this or any other question. The simi- 
larities of aims, of objectives, even of practices, 
are vastly greater than the differences. We be- 
lieve it to be a mistake of the first order, a lack 
of educational statesmanship, to jockey for seem- 
ing advantage of public versus private and pa- 
rochial schools often to the detriment of all edu- 
cation. The purpose of this issue of Pat DeLta 
KappPaN is not to add to argument, but to give, if 
possible, more information based upon research 
where additional research is available and, in 
some cases, upon opinions based upon the ex- 
perience of tolerant, fair-minded men. 

As befits the importance of, and interest in the 
subject, Religion in Education has received its 
proper share of attention in earlier volumes of 
Put Detta Kappan. Frankly, we have taken ad- 
vantage of this previous emphasis to present, 
these past two years, some of the other facets of 
education. Nevertheless, we have had a firm re- 
solve, latent though it was, to return, at the 
proper time, to the subject of Religion in Educa- 
tion, and to present whatever new we could find 
in matters of research and/or of administrative 
practice in this field. The time for such presenta- 
tion has now happily arrived. To help in the 
evaluation of materials, we sought and have 
availed ourselves of the counsel of our predeces- 
sor, Dr. R. L. Hunt, now executive director, De- 
partment of Religion and Public Education, Na- 
tional Council of Churches of Christ. This issue 
would not have been possible without his help. 
In addition to articles suggested by Dr. Hunt, 
other manuscripts submitted over a period of 
months were reviewed and some included. In 
every case, the responsibility for inclusion or ex- 
clusion lies with your present editor. 

We are acutely aware of the shortcomings of 
the treatment given this important subject in 
this issue. Of necessity, great gaps have been 
left unfilled. We present in this issue, therefore, 
with appropriate and humble diffidence, a sub- 
ject of wide interest and importance te educators 
everywhere. We hope the intended spirit of 
fairness will be evident to our readers.—L. A. 
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(Because of the importance of the headquarters fund- 
raising campaign, we are devoting a portion of S-R 
Bonds space to the following letters responding to the 
fraternity president's appeal.— Ed.) 


Letters to the President 


As a former national president of Phi Delta Kappa, 
I am eager to contribute to the new permanent home 
of the fraternity. One of the high ambitions of Abel J. 
McAllister, secretary-treasurer during my presidency, was 
to establish such a headquarters. It has taken almost 
three decades to realize his dream. May the present 
drive for funds be 100 per cent successful! —William S. 
Gray (Zeta 64, Nu Field). 


I am enclosing herewith a gift for the construction of 
Phi Delta Kappa’s new home. It is a pleasure to do this 
and I am hoping that the drive succeeds. 

Because I am located in Northwest Missouri where 
there is no chapter of Phi Delta Kappa, I’ve almost lost 
contact with the fraternity. It would certainly be nice 
to belong to a field chapter if there were one close by. 
—Arthur F. Humphreys (Psi 966). 


In reply to your letter of January 3, 1955, I am en- 
closing my personal check. I think it is a good idea for 
Phi Delta Kappa to own its own headquarters building. 
—Everett G. Barber (Alpha Delta 288). 


Congratulations on the plans for a permanent home 
for Phi Delta Kappa at the University of Indiana.— 
J. Cayce Morrison (Sigma 220). 


I am enclosing my check for the building fund. The 
plan looks very good. I greatly enjoy the magazine also. 
—David O. Voss (Omega 1059, Alpha Nu Field). 


Here is my check—only wish I could do more. You 
can rest assured that Phi Delta Kappa will not let you 
down! The whole fraternity will rejoice with you in the 
knowledge that larger and more suitable quarters will 
enable us to give better “service” to all who are engaged 
in education|—Samuel O. Welday (Delta 100, Eta 
Field ). 


I like the plans for the new building and am sorry 
that I cannot give more, My continuing work for the 
Ed.D., however, keeps me well down on the financial 
ladder.—G. W. Anderson (Alpha Mu 1314). 


Best wishes for a successful building campaign. The 
plan looks very attractive and functional. Enclosed is a 
contribution. I hope to increase this after September. — 
Louis E. Stern (Beta 4043). 


Pledges Suggested 


Your letter concerning a headquarters building for 
Phi Delta Kappa has been received. I am now retired 
with a greatly reduced income. I regret that I cannot 
make more of a real contribution at this time, but trust 
that I may be able to do more next year.—C. A. 
Nichols (Beta 132). 


I am sorry that I cannot make a larger contribution 
at this time. I do, however, send a wealth of good wishes 
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for the success of this very fine project.—Howard L, 
Hofacre (Sigma 1543). 


I do not like to miss a number for you are putting out 
a most excellent professional organ. I consider it an “in- 
stitution.” —Leon L. Tyler (Omega 152. Emeritus 192), 


Perhaps It Is Only Because Einstein Is Old 


I cannot agree that Ernest van den Haag’s article 
“Academic Freedom and Its Defense” is an adequate 
statement on the subject. The article implies that our 
schools are full of communists but actually only a few 
communists remain as teachers in our schools. The dan- 
ger to America is not these few conspirators, but the 
real peril is the increasingly restrictive climate in which 
no dissent is permitted. Teachers do not feel free to teach 
about the United Nations, public housing or foreign aid. 
If you wish to present a balanced picture on academic 
freedom, I suggest you publish an article such as Henry 
Steele Commager’s “The Pragmatic Necessity for Free- 
dom” as it appears in Civil Liberties Under Attack, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1951. 

You must agree that our nation is in danger when one 
of the greatest minds of the age vows that if he were 
starting life anew he would become a plumber or a 
peddler.—Ben H. Weaver (Alpha Xi 433). 


The Words These Historians Use! 


As it must come to all learning areas, the field of his- 
tory has come under the scope of the Dewey-oriented 
views of Ray Montgomery. With what Bernard Iddings 
Bell terms the “omnicompetence of the professional edu- 
cationist,” Mr. Montgomery wades in to offer critical 
views in the teaching of a subject that is apparently not 
his own field of specialization. 

He has succeeded in knocking over a straw man very 
successfully when he depicts history teaching in the 
familiar but largely fictitious date-dominated stereotype 
that he employs. Yet, reviewing my own _ secondary 
school and college days as student and teacher (a thirty- 
year retrospect), I cannot honestly believe that such 
teaching is at all typical—if indeed it ever existed. 

I am not a close student of John Dewey. I shall not 
attempt to analyze Mr. Montgomery’s concept of the 
great philosopher’s teachings, but I do feel that some of 
his own pedagogic prattle regarding continuous prog- 
ress and other educational objectives is as unrelated to 
good history teaching as he feels that most history teach- 
ing is to reality. Finally, we should be happy to have 
Montgomery come into our history classes and leam 
for himself of the truth of the above contentions.— 
Wilson Valentine (Alpha Rho 144). 


Interest in “3-R’s” No Surprise to Us 


I want to thank you for the copies of the December 
issue of Put Detta Kappan in which the abstract of my 
dissertation was published under the title of “Proof of 
the Pudding.” (There was one slight error—t-ratio was 
printed test-ratio. This t-ratio refers to the “t” test of 
significance. ) 

I am still surprised at the interest that has been shown 
in my dissertation. You might be interested in learning 
that the Research Division of the National Education 
Association has just published a comprehensive sum- 
mary of the study entitled, “The ‘Past-Present’ Achieve- 
ment of Evanston School Children.” —Wendell C. Lan- 
ton (Upsilon 896). 
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Religion in Public Education 





By ROLFE LANIER HUNT 


E INVITATION to return to the columns of 
Put Detta Kappan is appreciated. It is 
rather startling to realize that at least a 
third of its readers are new since I left the edito- 
rial chair three years ago. My respects to those 
who have guided the fraternity in this rapid 
growth! My compliments to the new members of 
Phi Delta Kappa! I hope membership in Phi Del- 
ta Kappa will mean as much to you as it did to 
me in the early years of my professional life. 
Membership in Phi Delta Kappa helped me 
grow. The magazine helped then, as now. 
What have I learned since I left the Par Det- 
ta KappAN chair? What do I know about “reli- 
gion and public education” that can be shared? 


Four Questions Churchmen Ask 


Four worthy questions moved those who es- 
tablished the Department of Religion and Pub- 
lic Education in the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ: 


1) Can state-supported schools in the United 
States be turned against religion as they were turned 
in Fascist Italy, in Nazi Germany, and in Com- 
munist Russia? 

2) Are the public schools godless, in accordance 
with charges we hear? 

3) Should Protestant churches establish parochial 
school systems? 

4) What do the religious interests of churchmen 
mean in the way of support for public schools at 
this time of rapid increase in numbers of children? 


The committee to whom these concerns were 
presented returned a declaration of faith in the 
public schools, of commitment of the Protestant 
churches to the public schools as their preferred 
instrument of education for Protestant children, 
and recommended the establishment of the pres- 
ent Department of Religion and Public Educa- 
tion of the Council. 

How did I happen to be named executive di- 





ROLFE LANIER HUNT (Beta Gamma 314) is now 
executive director, Department of Religion and Pub- 
lic Education, National Council of Churches of 
Christ in the United States of America, 79 E. Adams 
St., Chicago. 


rector of this department? The council wanted 
(a) a man of public school training and experi- 
ence and (b), a man who had had some experi- 
ence in denominational boards of education. 
There are not many such. My name was brought 
into consideration through activities resulting 
from my conviction that the tap root of support 
for the public schools lies in the mainstream of 
Protestantism, and that for good public relations 
the public schools cannot accept charges of be- 
ing godless. Coming to this work, I was told to 
spend half of my time with public school people 
who were trying to figure out how public schools 
should deal with religion, and the other half 
with church people, who were concerned with 
what their religious motives for the welfare of 
children mean in support of public schools. 


Observations 


Out of this experience of moving from the 
public school circle to association with church 
leadership, I share the following observations: 


1) We need better communication between pub- 
lic school leadership and church leadership. We 
need a new social invention to match the Parent- 
Teacher Association, which helps the school talk to 
the home dealing with the child. We have lost easy, 
natural communication between church and public 
school in many communities. There is a need for 
such communication at the local level, at the state 
level, at the national level. 

2) There will be no national solution answering 
questions of how the public schools should deal with 
religion. 

We like the American system, whereby education 
is kept as close as possible to the home and the 
parents. In most places, curriculum determination 
is the responsibility of trustees immediately repre- 
senting parents. There are, and will be, great differ- 
ences between states. 

3) There will be no one solution. There will be 
differences from school to school within the same 
system; there will be differences from classroom to 
classroom, according to the personality and re- 
sources of the teacher and the composition of his 
or her student body. The solutions we seek should 
observe the voluntary principle so far as possible. 
They over-simplify life who think that memorization 
of some bits of material is learning religion. 
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4) This is a controversial question. The debates 
exist inside Protestantism, inside Catholicism, inside 
Judaism, and among those who describe themselves 
as humanists and as materialists. I find the full rain- 
bow of opinion in each faith group. 

Is this bad? Is it something shameful that we de- 
bate the question? 

5) Our discussions of this controversial issue are 
part of a normal process. Just as the Founding Fath- 
ers thought the rights and liberties of the individual 
would be safer in a government with powers distrib- 
uted among legislative, judicial, and executive 
branches, so they felt the freedoms of the individual 
would be safer in constant tension between the in- 
stitutions of state and church. In our time, we have 
seen struggles between the legislative, the execu- 
tive, and the judicial branches of government, each 
seeking to magnify its own functions. The price of 
our liberties is constant debate, continuing tension. 
This is a normal way of life for free men. Constant 
vigilance is the price of liberty. Authors in this issue 
of Put Detta Kappan take part in a discussion 
which we must have. Each generation must take 
part in the debate which will define for its circum- 
stances the appropriate role of each agency. 

Our rights and liberties are much safer so than 
they would be under a concentration of power 
which would make such debate unnecessary. 

6) None of us is consistent. In this country we 
think of separation of church and state as a Protest- 
ant principle. But we find Protestant churches are the 
established churches in the north of Europe. Catho- 
lics in this country do not always ask for the same 
things their fellow-Catholics in other countries ask 
from government. Jews in this country do not al- 
ways uphold the policies which are in effect in Is- 
rael, the country where Jews had the opportunity 
to make a government after their heart’s desire. 
None among us is consistent. Let us realize we are 
all Americans, working together to decide what is 
right and best. Perhaps being in America is what 
makes us different from those of our faiths in other 
countries. 

7) We need sharper definitions. “Education alone 
can become the force reconstructing our culture.” 
Whose education? Hitler paid for education, and got 
his money’s worth. Is that the education we mean? 
Russia is spending more money on education than 
many countries. Is their education what we mean? 
Those of us who seek to develop a science of edu- 
cation should look to the semantics of our state- 
ments. Education is a method, a tool, and takes its 
character from its goals. 

8) A little humility will help. I give two illustra- 
tions. 

“Education alone can become the force for re- 
constructing our culture.” Educators like to magnify 
their tasks. So do preachers. Must we slap each other 
in the face? May we not make room for the other? 

The public school educators speak of “educating 
the whole child.” Even when we say it, we know 
that the home, the church, and the synagogue af- 
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fect the children, and that our schools do not per- 
form the whole task. Those who hear educators talk 
sometimes feel that they discount the contributions 
of other institutions. We public school people do 
not enjoy it when religious educators take our shib- 
boleths at face value, and establish parochial schools 
“to educate the whole child.” Our hope seems to 
me to lie in a recognized division of responsibilities, 
with mutual appreciation. 

“Education is the function of the state.” That 
familiar statement is ascribed to the Tenth Amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the United States. Read 
it: “The powers not delegated to the United States 
by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
states, are reserved to the states respectively, or to 
the people.” 

“the states or the people.” Do you say the same 
thing when you say “the states,” and “the people”? 
An operational definition from political science says 
that the legislative is in effect the people of the state, 
By such an operational definition, the state and the 
people would be the same thing. Yet those who 
wrote the Constitution said both “the states” and 
“the people”; they meant something different. 

They were close to a Revolution, armed rebellion 
against the state. They were close to the Declara- 
tion of Independence, which makes a sharp distine- 
tion between the people and the state. According to 
the Declaration of Independence, governments de- 
rive their just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned. Governments are instituted among men to 
preserve the rights of the people. Whenever any 
form of government becomes destructive of these 
rights, it is the right of their people, it is their duty, 
to alter or to abolish the form of government to 
which they have been accustomed. Those who wrote 
the Tenth Amendment did not think of “the state” 
and “the people” as being the same thing. 

Education was thus a function reserved to “the 
state” or to “the people.” States were but little in the 
business of education in that day. More schools 
were operated by the churches than were operated 
by states. More schools were operated by private 
agencies than by the states. If the powers not ex- 
pressly delegated to the United States were re- 
served to the persons then using those powers, the 
reservation of power would be as much to such 
private persons and to such churches as to the state. 
No exclusive right to education is vested in “the 
states.” Read the Tenth Amendment in its histori- 
cal context. 

Is this bad? No, we think it is good. In our time, 
we have seen what a monopoly of power in educa- 
tion can do to schools in totalitarian states. The pic- 
ture is not attractive. No more attractive is the pic- 
ture we see in history when there was a monopoly 
of power in the church as an institution. Perhaps 
what we have to fear is not schools of the state, nor 
schools of the churches, but monopoly of power. 
According to the dictum of Lord Acton “all power 
corrupts, and absolute power corrupts absolutely. 


(Concluded on page 256) 
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Education and Religion 





In the United States, separation of state and church has been part of our demo- 
cratic heritage. Separation has increased freedom of thought, it has promoted 
the progress of science and it has prevented establishment of ecclesiastical ab- 
solutism. But separation of state and church does not imply religious illiteracy 
nor indifference respecting religious values. Man needs a knowledge of moral 
and spiritual values as much as an understanding of scientific truth. How to get 


it is the question that concerns us here. 





By FREDERICK MAYER 


trrouGcHouT the history of civilization re- 
ligion has greatly influenced education. 
Many of the greatest teachers of mankind, 

like Jesus, were interested primarily in a spir- 
itual interpretation of life. Religious reformers 
like Luther and Melanchthon left their stamp 
upon the educational system of modern times. 
In Roman Catholicism the ideals of Aquinas 
have influenced not only scholastic theology, but 
also the educational system in Catholic nations. 

Emerson, in his view of transcendentalism, 
stated that behind matter is spiritual reality and 
that beyond the pluralism of finite minds is an 
infinite mind. Diversity thus is subordinated to 
unity, and empiricism becomes an overture to 
idealism. To Emerson, nature itself is a vast 
symbolism which leads to God. Man, to Emer- 
son, is not defined by his animal ancestry, for do 
we not all aspire to a higher destiny and a 
higher unity? 

The desire for transcendence characterizes hu- 
man history. We reject the idea of predetermin- 
ism and fatalism. We feel that we are not slaves 
of the social and economic environment; rather 
that we can remold and reconstruct the condi- 
tions of life. Both religion and education depend 
upon this drive for transcendence and creativity. 
Both religion and education are protests against 
resignation and a passive submission. 





FREDERICK MAYER is professor of philosophy and 
faculty fellow in the Intercollegiate Program of 
Graduate Studies, University of Redlands, Redlands, 
California. This article is Chapter XII in Dr. Mayer’s 
forthcoming book, “Education and the Pursuit of 
Happiness.” 


Man’s Motivation in Religion 


One of the most perplexing questions deals 
with man’s fundamental motivation in religion. 
What attracts man to religion? Why is religion 
such a universal feature in culture? Some think- 
ers, like Lucretius, believe that religion is con- 
ditioned primarily by fear. Man is afraid of 
death; he is unable to explain the forces of na- 
ture; his life is uncertain and transitory and so he 
turns to God. 

Another theory is that religion represents 
man’s search for authority. God thus becomes a 
magnified father. In this way, man projects his 
ego upon the universe. Some believe that re- 
ligion is derived from man’s quest for immortali- 
ty. We feel that life on earth is incomplete and 
often dissatisfying, so we demand another exist- 
ence in which true justice prevails, and how can 
this be possible without the intervention of a 
divine force? 

Religion also is a social matter. It is used 
frequently by the group to maintain the ways 
of the past, to support prevailing political ideals, 
and to discourage rebellion and novelty. 

It is all-important how we approach religion. 
Our basic motivation may determine the out- 
come of our quest. If we approach religion like 
slaves trembling before a tyrant, our faith may 
be destructive and may lead to bondage. If we 
project our own insecurity upon the universe 
we will not be released from our tensions; on 
the contrary, we will suffer from a cosmic neuro- 
sis. If we do not have faith in man and his crea- 
tive potentialities, we cannot find escape by 
appealing to an absolute God. 
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On the other hand, if we approach religion 
with a spirit of affirmation, exploring fearlessly 
all the aspects of the spiritual life, then our quest 
will be intensely meaningful. It will have no 
fixed goals and no definite boundaries. Our 
questions may not be answered, but in a way this 
does not matter, for the search itself makes the 
spiritual experience truly exciting. As Blake as- 
serted in Auguries of Innocence: 


God appears, and God is light 

To those poor souls who dwell in night, 
But does a human form display 

To those who dwell in realms of day 


It has often been said that man creates God in 
his own image. Yet the more we study the history 
of religion the more we realize that often man 
creates a sub-human God. Traits which are 
despised in human relationships such as tyranny, 
arrogance, belligerency, and arbitrariness are 
projected upon God who is regarded as a source 
of perfection, while the world remains in an im- 
perfect condition. Many people believe that they 
honor God by picturing man as depraved and by 
indicating that most humans belong to Hell. 


The Negative and the Positive Types 


There are, then, two types of religion. One 
type is intensely negative. Based on prohibitions 
and commandments it hinders the full develop- 
ment of life and interprets morality according to 
laws which are supposed to have an absolute 
validity. It pictures God as an absolutist ruler 
whose majesty tolerates no rebellion and who is 
constantly insulted by man’s sinful drives. 

This philosophy believes in a nationalistic 
God who has favorites among the various na- 
tions and who has chosen one nation and one 
people for a special destiny. The world is di- 
vided into saints and sinners; the saints will 
triumph ultimately and the sinners will perish in 
eternal Hell. The theologians of this type of re- 
ligion speak of the evil nature of man. Since they 
have no faith in progress or in science, their 
basic attitude is one of despair. They believe 
that modern society is doomed because it refuses 
to acknowledge the certainty and dogmatism of 
one ecclesiastical organization. Such a faith fre- 
quently encourages superstition among the 
masses and may lead to intolerance. 

The other type of religion, which is positive 
and creative, is based upon affirmation and a 
persistent faith in man. It pictures a God of love 
and infinite mercy who is concerned with all 
parts of creation. It believes in the human heart, 
not in outward commandments. It recognizes 
that laws are fragmentary and incomplete and 
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that what matters most is man’s adjustment to 
God and to society. 

Such a faith tolerates no sectarianism. Since it 
is not guided by tradition and by the beliefs of 
the past, it finds the creative spirit active every- 
where, among all nations and all classes. It in- 
spires us to give up comforts and luxuries, and 
instead to seek turmoil and danger in search of 
spiritual fulfillment. 

This creative religion does not separate be- 
lief from action, rather it maintains that our faith 
cannot develop without social justice and that 
we all have duties toward our neighbors which 
we cannot neglect. It fights an eternal crusade 
against all forms of oppression and exploitation. 
It is not discouraged when new insights are de- 
veloped in science and education and when the 
ways of the past are being changed, for it empha- 
sizes the spirit of man, not traditionalism. The 
ideal of forgiveness dominates. 


Conflicts Among Religions 

What are the major sources of conflict among 
religions? What prevents the full flowering of 
religious creativity? 

Important as a disintegrating factor is the be- 
lief in ecclesiastical absolutism. The concept 
that only one road leads to salvation and one 
way to truth creates a narrow mind and a nar- 
row interpretation of the universe. The orthodox 
is comfortable in following the ways of the ma- 
jority. He often believes he is pious when he is 
only following the mores of the group. Basically, 
his beliefs are tenuous, for he does not challenge 
his faith and he does not examine himself or his 
final destiny. 

The spirit of exclusiveness adds to religious 
differences. Nationalism is just as dangerous in 
religion as in other areas of life. It gives us a 
false pride and false values, and makes us arro- 
gant regarding our own accomplishments. Fre- 
quently it is an apology for the crusading spirit 
which would coerce others to accept our own 
insights and which would establish religion upon 
the basis of brute force. 

Another obstacle lies in the worship of the 
past. While science believes in constant novelty 
and while the scientist is tentative in his con- 
clusions, the orthodox frequently believes in 
absolutes and feels that revelation can never 
change. He claims that modern man is lost with- 
out tradition, for it gives him a sense of con- 
tinuity and a feeling of historical significance. 

It is strange that so many disputes rage about 
the various saviors of the world religions. The 
Mohammedans are certain that only Moham- 
med was a real prophet and that he had a di- 
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rect inspiration from Allah; the Buddhists feel 
that Buddha is of divine origin. It should be 
pointed out that the great prophets of mankind 
had a universal concept of their mission; they 
wanted to unify nations, not to separate them. 


Theology a Stumbling Block 


Most of the world religions are based upon a 
sacred book. Usually the belief is that the sacred 
book is infallible and a direct revelation from 
God. In this way life is interpreted according to 
absolute standards, and those who challenge the 
holy book are regarded with contempt and hate. 

Religious viewpoints regarding God differ in 
every civilization. Thus the Greeks believed in a 
variety of gods, all of them thoroughly human 
and as capricious as the Athenian citizens. The 
early Hebrews pictured a stern God of war, 
while Calvin worshiped a God who was arbi- 
trary and perpetually angry at man. In the West, 
God is usually regarded in personal terms. He is 
the father and the law-giver, while in Indian re- 
ligion He is viewed as an impersonal force. 

Theology is another stumbling block; for the- 
ologians very often defend the weaknesses of the 
faith. They persuade the intellectual that there 
is only one way to faith, one way to God, and 
one way to truth. Most of the time they use 


vague abstractions which are utterly incompre- 
hensible to the average man. What a profound 
difference exists between the teachings of Jesus 
and the complicated theology of Duns Scotus! 


Both Religion and Education Unify 


The various religions have often prevented 
progress by emphasizing the need for conform- 
ity. To them obedience is more important than 
critical thinking. Still, if modern man is to live 
a meaningful life he must learn how to doubt, 
although this doubt should not become the ulti- 
mate element of his existence. 

At the same time religion, like education, es- 
tablishes a unifying basis for life. It awakens in 
man an understanding of his missicn. It indicates 
that life is transitory and that material achieve- 
ments are not the all-important considerations in 
our existence. It demonstrates the need for per- 
spective and for a constant re-evaluation of our 
standards. 

Creative religion almost brings about a revolu- 
tion in our life. It does not promise green pas- 
tures, nor does it hold out to us the reward of 
riches, fame, or power. It does not give us status 
im society or a formula for our quest; on the 
contrary, it demands sacrifice and dedication. 

Kierkegaard in his existentialism divides the 
pilgrimage of man into three parts: The first is 
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esthetic and is dominated by worldly pleasures. 
Art, to Kierkegaard, is a form of awareness, but 
it lacks moral fervor and moral meaning. The 
second stage is guided by ethical command- 
ments. The individual realizes the importance of 
conscience and he understands that he owes a 
duty not only to himself, but also to society. 

The most important stage of our pilgrimage, 
however, is that of religion. The religious ideal, 
Kierkegaard asserted, is based on a paradox. On 
the one hand, we find finite man in a mood of 
anguish and anxiety; on the other hand, God 
exists as the principle of perfection. Finite man 
realizes that without God his existence lacks 
purpose and meaning. To find God is to find 
eternal bliss, yet God can never be understood 
completely. 

Man’s quest for salvation is one of our primary 
metaphysical drives, according to Kierkegaard. 
This salvation is independent of ecclesiastical 
organizations; it involves only two persons; man 
and God. 

The same ideal can be applied to education. 
Ultimately, the formal requirements in education 
are utterly unimportant. Units of work, degrees, 
books, do not matter as much as our personal 
involvement in education. Unless we approach 
the educative process in a spirit of complete sin- 
cerity, unless it becomes the dominant concern 
of our life, it is an exercise in verbalization. 

Creative religion, like education, involves a 
profound and unending self-analysis. At first it 
creates within our soul storms of darkness in 
which the world appears to be hopeless, and 
despair appears to be the only alternative. We 
feel the distance between actuality and the ideal; 
thus we absorb a sense of inadequacy. Our life 
becomes a restless longing; the end may not be 
peace, but the cross. 


Religion Is Futuristic 


Man, as a religious being, yearns for cosmic se- 
curity. Realizing the brevity of his existence, the 
uncertainty of his career, and the torments of his 
soul, he needs an anchor and a refuge. To see 
the universe as a place of meaninglessness and 
chaos, is to frustrate the hopes and desires of 
mankind. Faith in God, as Buddha, St. Francis, 
and Tolstoy indicated, is a constant protest 
against the apparent chaos which man finds as 
he starts his spiritual quest. Genuine religion is 
basically optimistic, for it asserts that amidst 
chaos order can be created, amidst poverty mean- 
ing can be found, amidst tragedy faith can be 
sustained. 

Education likewise depends on a living faith. 
Too many thinkers in our time have abandoned 
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belief in the educability of the individual and 
in the power of public education. Too many have 
succumbed to the gospel of irrationalism and 
anti-intellectualism. In education as in religion, 
incompleteness is not a sign of failure, but a 
foundation of success. Incompleteness is an in- 
vitation to transvaluation so that passivity be- 
comes activity and creativity replaces lethargy. 

Genuine religion, as Emerson pointed out, is 


futuristic: 


“I look for the hour when that supreme Beauty 
which ravished the souls of those Eastern men, 
and chiefly of those Hebrews, and through their lips 
spoke oracles to all time, shall speak in the West 
also. The Hebrew and Greek Scriptures contain im- 
mortal sentences, that have been bread of life to 
millions. But they have no epical integrity; are 
fragmentary; are now shown in their order to the 
intellect. I look for the new Teacher that shall fol- 
low so far those shining laws that shall see them 
come full circle; shall see their rounding complete 
grace; shall see the world to be the mirror of the 
soul; shall see the identity of the law of gravitation 
with purity of heart; and shall show that the Ought, 
that Duty, is one thing with Science, with Beauty, 


and with Joy.”! 


The example of the great geniuses in religion 
can stimulate our own spiritual quest. Through 
them our vision can expand and our religious 
perspective can widen. Still we must beware of 
any forms of intolerance; undoubtedly many will 
disagree with us. We must not lose our sense of 
charity, for there are countless roads to reason. 


Humility of Hope and Expectancy 


Both education and religion depend on a 
sense of humility. It is not, however, a humility 
of despair, but one of hope and expectancy. Does 
not religion indicate that men can transcend the 
limitations of time? This thought is expressed 
beautifully in one of Milton’s poems. 


Fly envious Time, till thou run out thy race, 
Call on the lazy leaden-stepping hours, 

Whose speed is but the heavy Plummet'’s pace; 
And glut thy self with what thy womb devours, 
Which is no more than what is false and vain, 
And merely mortal dross; 

So little is our loss, 

So little is thy gain. 

For when as each thing bad thou has entomb’d, 
And last of all, thy greedy self consum’d, 

Then long Eternity shall greet our bliss 

With an individual kiss; 

And Joy shall overtake us as a flood, 

When every thing that is sincerely good 

And perfectly divine, 


1 Emerson, Divinity School Address. 
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With Truth, and Peace, and Love shall ever shine 

About the supreme Throne 

Of him, t’whose happy-making sight alone, 

When once our heav’nly-guided soul shall climb, 

Then all this Earthy grossness quit, 

Attir’d with Stars, we shall for ever sit, 

Triumphing over Death, and Chance, and thee 0 
Time. 


A Missionary Faith Needed 


The final question is: How can religion aid 
the forward march of education? Does an in- 
evitable conflict exist between religion and edu- 
cation or are both partners in a common under- 
taking? It goes without saying that in certain 
periods of history religion has impeded the ad- 
vancement of education. We have only to think 
of the viewpoint of Tertullian, an influential 
early church father, who thought that there 
could be no compromise between Athens and 
Jerusalem, between secular knowledge and rev- 
elation. Yet, to be fair, even in the early Middle 
Ages, a period of educational darkness, scholars 
like Cassiodorus, Bede, Isidore of Seville, and 
Alcuin contributed to education by preserving 
the documents of antiquity and by systematizing 
both secular and divine knowledge. 

The history of religion indicates the impor- 
tance of fundamental attitudes. Education will 
never achieve complete effectiveness unless it 
appeals to our sense of idealism, unless knowl- 
edge is applied to daily living, and unless teach- 
ers have almost a missionary faith in the trans- 
forming power of our schools. 

Religion can give to education models of iden- 
tification. Great religious leaders like Buddha, 
Jesus, and Gandhi were not merely spiritual 
prophets, they were primarily teachers who in- 
dicated that ideals are not impractical, that Uto- 
pia is not a transcendent process, but immanent 
in the heart of man; and above all, that without 
love no cause can be permanently successful. 





According to the U. S. Office of Education an 
estimated 38,000,000 children and young people 
are now enrolled in the nation’s schools and colleges. 
This figure represents 23 per cent of the country’s 
total population. By 1959-60, according to Office of 
Education figures, the total enrollment in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools and in colleges and uni- 
versities will be approximately 46,000,000. Of this 
total more than 3 million will be enrolled in colleges 
and universities. 

The total expenditure for public and private edu- 
cation in the United States (current expense, cap- 
ital outlay, and interest) for the year 1954-55, kin- 
dergarten through college, is estimated at $13,700, 
000,000. 
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The American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education is currently 
conducting a study, with fifteen colleges and universities as Pilot Centers, to 
“discover and develop ways and means to teach the reciprocal relation between 
religion and other elements in human culture in order that the prospective 
teacher, whether he teaches literature, history, the arts, science, or other sub- 
jects, shall be prepared to understand, to appreciate, and to convey to his stu- 
dents the significance of religion in human affairs.” 





By EUGENE E. DAWSON 


SSENTIALLY, the primary aim of the study 
E mentioned above is to treat religion in an 
objective manner whenever and wherever 
it is relevant to learning experiences in the vari- 
ous fields of study. The assumption is made that 
the student cannot properly understand the cul- 
ture in which he lives without an understanding 
of the religious institutions which are a part of 
that culture. He cannot fully understand history 
without familiarity with the roles of the various 
religions in history. A student is deficient in his 
understanding of literature unless he has become 
acquainted with some of the great literary mas- 
terpieces of a religious nature. At the same time, 
it should be pointed out that, while the study is 
aware of the importance of sifting out the re- 
ligious implications of presumably secular sub- 
jects, it is likewise sensitive to forcing religious 
interpretations on non-religious material. 


Project Reflects Interest of Profession 


The Educational Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association and the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators pub- 
lished a report on Moral and Spiritual Values in 
the Public Schools, in 1951. The statement in- 
cluded these lines: 


When a point about religious opinion or religious 
Practices arises in a classroom discussion, the teach- 
et will not brush it aside with the statement that 
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he is not allowed to discuss this matter in the public 
school. There can be no doubt that the American 
democracy is grounded in a religious tradition. 
While religion may not be the only source for demo- 
cratic moral and spiritual values, it is surely one of 
the important sources. For this reason, if for no 
other, an attitude of respect toward religion should 
prevail in the public schools. 

The Commission said, also: “The public schools 
can teach objectively about religion without ad- 
vocating or teaching any religious creed. To omit 
from the classroom all references to religion and the 
institutions of religion is to neglect an important 
part of American life. Knowledge about religion is 
essential for a full understanding of our culture, 
literature, art, history, and current affairs.” 


The Executive Committee of the AACTE in 
1952 acted to explore further this point of view, 
and what it means in the preparation of teachers. 
Funds were made available by the Danforth 
Foundation to support a Pilot Project. The 
Teacher Education and Religion Committee in 
1953 agreed that fifteen teachers colleges and 
schools of education should be selected as ex- 
perimental centers at which curriculum materi- 
als, units of work, and new courses would be 
developed. These institutions would also serve 
as demonstration centers which representatives 
from other colleges might visit, to learn from 
the experiences of these selected centers. 


Three Major Interests of the Study 


The major interests of the Project, thus far, 
may be described as lying in three areas: general 
education, special courses in religion or units 
within courses in which the primary concern is 
religious literacy, and professional education. 
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Interest in relating the Project to general edu- 
cation courses is being shown in all of the divi- 
sions of general education—the humanities, nat- 
ural sciences, and social studies. Commenting on 
the need for religious literacy, the dean of one 
of the schools of education said, “I can hardly 
conceive of my students going out to teach the 
whole child, to know the whole child, and at 
the same time remaining unfamiliar with the 
religious context in which the child lives.” 

The interest in professional education is cen- 
tered for the most part around philosophy of 
education courses. Here, in certain instances, is 
indicated a desire to see what may be done to 
include a theistic emphasis in treating the vari- 
ous philosophies of education. Experiments are 
being made also in certain problems and meth- 
ods courses where the concern is that of train- 
ing the prospective teacher to meet various prob- 
lems relative to religion as they arise in the 
classroom. 

All fifteen centers have appointed teacher edu- 
cation and religion committees. Each institution 
has entire initiative and control over its plan. 


Sampling the Project 


Current reports from some of the campuses 
give us some insight into the work of the Project. 


North Texas State Teachers College, Denton, 
Texas, has a local committee which has held sev- 
eral meetings in the past year, and in addition, 
divisional meetings have taken place in the hu- 
manities, the social sciences, and education. The 
local committee has listed the following as ob- 
jectives for the Denton school: 


1) To teach about religion whenever and wher- 
ever it naturally arises in the curriculum. 

2) To draw up syllabi of those courses in which 
considerable attention is given to religion. 

3) To prepare units in those courses where some, 
but not major attention is given to religion. 

4) To prepare an account of how religious activi- 
ties enter into extra-curricular work on the campus. 

5) To study the question of the relation of pres- 
ent courses and possible new courses to the Project 
so far as the preparation of teachers is concerned. 

6) To provide an opportunity for interested fac- 
ulty members to increase their understanding of 
the relation of religion to the courses that they 
teach as well as to consider the place of religion in 
the lives of modern college students. 


Arizona State College, Tempe, Arizona, Proj- 
ect work is coordinated with the revision of the 
general education program. A unit on religion 
for the course on Introduction to Humanities has 
been specified. Committees representing all divi- 
sions are particularizing objectives for the divi- 
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sional area, in which the objectives of the Project 
are expected to become most effective. The cur. 
riculum of the School of Education is also being 
revised. In this revision, a consideration of the 
place of religion in certain of the courses is an- 
ticipated. 

At Oregon College of Education, Monmouth, 
Oregon, the committee has decided to survey 
courses of instruction on the campus from the 
point of view of appraising the degree to which 
religious concepts are employed. They are in- 
terested in the development of a questionnaire, 
rating blank, check list, or similar instrument 
which may be useful in securing this informa- 
tion. In a recent committee meeting, the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted for transmission to 
school authorities: 


Whereas: The Oregon College of Education is a 
pilot center for the study of teacher education and 
religion and therefore should give favorable con- 
sideration to student religious activities; 

Be it Resolved: That the committee go on record 
as favoring that one evening a week be reserved 
for religious activities and that secular activities 
not be scheduled at that time. 


At the University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Kentucky, a number of professional education 
courses for graduate students have been revised 
to include a unit on religion. These courses are: 
Education 200 b, Philosophy of Education; Edu- 
cation 201, Foundations of Education; Education 
228 b, Seminar in Education; and Education 230, 
Educational Sociology; and courses for under- 
graduates, Education 35, Introduction to Educa- 
tion; Education 44, Child Development and the 
Curriculum; and Education C 147. The second- 
ary school pupil is being studied this year to de- 
termine what material should be included. Edu- 
cation 241 b, a summer workshop given in al- 
ternate years, is being revised and will be de- 
voted chiefly to a study of what and how to 
teach about religion in public education. 

The annual summer Workshop on Moral and 
Spiritual Values devoted one section to the prob- 
lem of teaching religion in the public schools. 
The local committee has initiated a series of 
Forums on Teacher Education and Religion 
which will meet four times a year. 

At State University of New York Teachers 
College, Oswego, New York, an attempt to 
achieve religious literacy by means of a unit in- 
corporated within an introductory sociology 
course has been made. The Project has resulted 
in a greater degree of attention being given to 
the role of religion in other education courses. 

Course syllabi for the first two years of the 
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undergraduate program have recently been 
adopted at George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tennessee. The description of a 
course in the humanities includes a statement on 
the relationship of religion to education and of 
students of music to the course. Emphasis is 
given to religious music, both Catholic and 
Protestant. The description of the course in 
Basic Heritage is rich in religious significance. 
Emphasis upon religion in civilization is given 
in the course on the History of World Civiliza- 
tion. Lectures and consultations on how to deal 
with religion in the humanities is planned for 
the week of the Art Festival, this spring. 

Analyses of current courses are also being 
made at Western Michigan College of Educa- 
tion, at Kalamazoo, and at Alabama State Teach- 
ers College, at Troy, to determine the extent to 
which teaching about religion is taking place. 

At Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa, a series of departmental meetings has giv- 
en consideration to the subject of teacher educa- 
tion and religion. The Language, Speech, and 
Literature Department, the Social Science De- 
partment, the Science and Mathematics Depart- 
ments, and the Music and Art Departments have 
been included. A secondary school conference 
on the campus included a section on religion in 
teacher education. A conference on religion in 
the public schools has been projected, to which 
one administrator and one classroom teacher 
from each of several schools will be invited to 
participate. A representative panel of speakers 
including a priest, a minister, a rabbi, and a hu- 
manist will answer such questions as: How does 
the public school treat my faith? How should 
the public school treat my faith? 

At Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, 
Kansas, a voluntary seminar is held every Thurs- 
day morning. A group of fifteen to twenty per- 
sons is currently examining relevant literature, is 
discussing the faculty person’s role in dealing 
with religious matters, and is examining selected 
courses in an effort to discover how much infor- 
mation about religion is being conveyed within 
the college curriculum. Proposals for revision of 
course outlines are being discussed, relating re- 
ligion to several courses offered by the faculty 
members involved. Within the general education 
committee of the college at work on the Project, 
subcommittees from the natural sciences, social 
sciences, and humanities are at work. These 
groups are periodically in charge of the meetings 
of the general education committee, and also 
old regular meetings of their own. 

The College of Education of Ohio State Uni- 
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versity, Columbus, and East Carolina College, 
Greenville, N. C., have also engaged in faculty 
seminars involving sizeable groups of faculty 
members discussing problems and possibilities 
related to teaching about religion. Gains and 
new insights and greater communication and 
understanding have been reported. 

Macalester College, St. Paul, Minnesota, is 
considering publication of a book as one out- 
come of its participation in the Project, chapters 
to be contributed by various members of the 
faculty seminar during the past year. 

Perhaps these samples will serve to indicate 
the variety of approaches being made to prob- 
lems of how teachers should be trained to deal 
with religion in public schools. I regret the limi- 
tation of space which prevents a fuller report, 
and mentioning more definitely the programs in 
some of the other schools. 


Fifteen Pilot Schools 


Interest in the Project is not limited to the 
fifteen pilot schools, which are: 


State Teachers College, Troy, Alabama; Arizona 
State College, Tempe, Arizona; Western Michigan 
College of Education, Kalamazoo, Michigan; Division 
of Education, Macalester College, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota; Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa; 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas; 
College of Education, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky; State Teachers College, Towson, 
Maryland; College of Education, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio; Oregon College of Educa- 
tion, Monmouth, Oregon; School of Education, New 
York University, New York, New York; State Univer- 
sity Teachers College, Oswego, New. York; East Caro- 
lina College, Greenville, North Carolina; George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee; 
North Texas State College, Denton, Texas. 


The committee, in selecting these schools, em- 
ployed the following criteria, certain of the fac- 
tors being more heavily weighted than others: 
1) institutional interest; 2) curriculum interest 
and strength; 3) type and size of institution; 4) 
geographical location; 5) legal and cultural re- 
strictions; 6) ethnic factors; 7) program cover- 
age of the school; and 8) previous experience in 
the area of religion and education. 

Competition for participation in the Project, 
made application of such criteria necessary. Five 
times as many colleges applied as could be ac- 
commodated. 

Control of the Project is vested in the AACTE 
Teacher Education and Religion Committee, 
composed of John G. Flowers, Chairman, Evan 
Collins,* Walter W. Cook,* Charles W. Hunt,* 
J. W. Maucker,® Robert Ulich,* and Roscoe 
West.° Consultations by the Committee have 
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There are many approaches to issues of teaching religion in the public schools. 


In this review, in accordance with his invitation, the author freely expresses his 
own views in comments upon the studies of religion in public education. 


Studies of Religion in Public Education 





too-frequent interpretation of the oft-quoted 
phrase “separation of church and state” was 
very far from the minds of our Founding Fath- 
ers when they included in the Amendment to the 
Constitution the prohibition of “the establish- 
ment of religion.” This judgment is based upon 
a realistic appraisal of our early history. The 
Colonies were settled by people who came from 
countries of different faiths—Lutheran, Church 
of England, Roman Catholic, and others. Some 
had fled persecution resulting from the establish- 
ment of a state church. Some, even after their 
arrival in the Colonies, were persecuted as a re- 
sult of deviation from the faith dominant in a 
particular Colony. 
Although the first census of 1790 showed only 
5 per cent of the population had any church affil- 
iation, the leaders were, for the most part, reli- 
giously motivated but of different creeds and de- 
nominations. The religious persecutions resulting 
from an established state religion were fresh in 
their memories. They recognized, too, that with 
a population made up of persons of a dozen and 
more denominations, no one church or denom- 
ination would meet the needs of the citizenry 
even of any one state. 


Only Forbid an Official State Church 


With these memories and these conditions, 
they wisely included the quoted prohibition. 
But, in my judgment, it was not one to be inter- 
preted as some interpret it today, that is, “no 
public money for religious purposes and no re- 
ligious teaching in institutions supported by pub- 
lic funds.” The Founders’ purpose was only to 
forbid the Federal government and any state 
from ever establishing an official state church. 

That this was the meaning of their words is 
further evidenced by developments from 1787 


[' Is My considered judgment that the present 
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until at least the middle of the last century. Only 
a few years before the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, these early leaders expressed their attitude 
in the Ordinance of 1787: “Religion, morality and 
education being necessary for good government 
and the happiness of mankind, schools and the 
means of education shall forever be encouraged.” 
What did they intend by adding “the means of 
education”? The Ordinance itself gives the an- 
swer: Township 36 in every county in the then 
Northwest Territory (Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin) was given to the state 
to be used to encourage religious instruction. 
A second development, continuing until almost 
the turn of this century, was the inclusion of di- 
rect religious teaching in the public schools. The 
New England Primer, which was the most com- 
monly used elementary text in the public schools 
until about 1830, taught the alphabet by these 


couplets: 


In Adam’s fall 
We sinned all. 


Thy ways to mend, 
God’s Book attend. 


Youth backward slips 
Death soonest nips. 


Zerxes the Great did die 
And so must you and I. 


There are many woodcuts and poems. The 
following illustrates the directness of religious 
teaching. On the page facing a realistic woodcut 
of a graveyard with a small girl looking at it, is 
this poem: 

I, in the burying ground may see 
Graves shorter there than I. 

From Death’s arrest no age is free, 
Young children, too, may die. 


My God, may such an awful sight 
Awakening be to me 

So that by early Grace I might 
For Death prepared be! 
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Almost every textbook, whatever the subject, 
included a great deal of direct religious teaching. 
It is interesting to note that the critics of such 
instruction were few and did not become vocal 
until late in the last century. 

The re-interpretation of the Constitutional pro- 
vision was thus a rationalization of the cleavages 
and resulting suspicions that had developed. By 
seeking to prohibit all religious instruction from 
the public schools, no one group could use the 
school for its own ends, and there was even 
greater incentive to maintain and expand pa- 
rochial schools. 


Present Policies Conflict 


This gradual transition has not been uniform 
as is evidenced by conflicting policies. Only a 
few can be cited:! 


Five states furnish textbooks to children enrolled 
in parochial schools; 44 do not. 

Twenty-two states prohibit teachers from wear- 
ing religious garbs; the others do not. 

Thirteen states require the reading of the Bible 
in the public schools; 25 permit it on the basis of 
local option; and eight prohibit any reading from 
the Bible. 


I need not multiply such illustrations but will 
turn now to developments of the last quarter 
century. The growing opposition to the inclusion 
of religiously-motivated curricula materials in 
the public schools led to three developments, all 
aimed to build ethical character: 


1) Textbooks, especially at the elementary school 
level, aimed to show high moral values. Their titles 
indicate the emphasis: “Our Heroes,” and many 
more; 

2) Activity programs, student government, and 
other activities aimed to develop attributes of per- 
sonal character; and 

3) Citizenship texts and manuals. For the most 
part these contained little about government but 
were largely direct instruction in moral and ethical 
behavior. 


The Character Education Inquiry 


Many will recall the work of the Character 
Education Inquiry which offered cash prizes of 
several thousand dollars for the best state-wide 
plan to develop character through public educa- 
tion. It was won by the University of Iowa group. 
Tests to determine effectiveness of character 
education were developed using both hypotheti- 
cal situations and real ones. The former is illus- 
trated by paper and pencil tests which described 

*For a more detailed analysis, see Francis J. Brown, Educa- 


tional Sociology, Chapter 15, revised edition. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1954. 
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a hypothetical situation and listed several al- 
ternatives, the child to check which he would 
follow. One of the many real situation tests was 
a written true-false examination with a con- 
cealed carbon. The teacher removed the carbon, 
returned the papers the following day for the 
pupils to grade their own while she read the 
right answer. By comparing the returned paper 
with the carbon, the examiner had, presumably, 
a measure of honesty as a general character 
trait. There were many other ingenious devices, 
some using small sums of money. One may be 
critical of the tests, but it is interesting to note 
that results showed little relation—in fact, at 
times actual negative correlation—between 
school instruction in character education, or be- 
tween Sunday School attendance, and behavior. 

Disappointing test results, a gradual recogni- 
tion of the artificiality of the situations used for 
character education, and the increasing empha- 
sis upon personality growth, among other fac- 
tors, led to the rather rapid decline of the charac- 
ter education movement. It has not wholly dis- 
appeared, and there are occasional efforts to re- 
vive it, but it has largely merged into the pres- 
ent emphasis on moral and spiritual values. 

The trend today is two-fold: one is the increas- 
ing emphasis upon group relations, intergroup 
understanding, or human relations. It is shown 
in the growing recognition of the social sciences, 
especially cultural anthropology, sociology, and 
educational sociology in teacher education insti- 
tutions, in professional schools, and in colleges 
and high schools. The recent popularity of the 
term “group dynamics,” coined by sociologists a 
half century ago, is another evidence of the in- 
creasing concern of our schools for an under- 
standing of group relationships through partici- 
pation and analysis. 

The second trend is toward a frank recognition 
of religion as a major influence in our national 
life and as a motivating factor in the behavior of 
the individual. The past ten years have witnessed 
a two-fold development: the issuance of policy 
statements, and experimentation in the teaching 
of religion in the public schools. 


Three Current Statements 


Of the many statements of principles and poli- 
cies, I will cite only three: those of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education Committee on Re- 
ligion and Education in 1945 and in 1947; the 
Educational Policy Commission statement, Mor- 
al and Spiritual Values in the Public Schools, 
published in 1951; and current statements by 
superintendents of schools of large cities. The 
last named is vigorous and forceful in support 
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of the schools’ responsibility to supplement the 
religious teaching of the church and the home 
on a non-denominational basis. 

The statement by the Educational Policy Com- 
mission is good as far as it goes, but in my judg- 
ment, it does not go far enough. Although the 
title is moral and spiritual values, it might better 
have been called moral and ethical values, for 
its emphasis is upon social attitudes and ethical 
behavior with very little attempt to relate such 
attitudes or behavior to religious motivation. The 
Commission does urge that an attitude of re- 
spect toward religion should prevail in the 
schools; the schools should stress that “every 
citizen has a right to believe as his conscience 
and his training dictate and this involves respect 
for the beliefs of others”; and it states that “the 
public schools can teach objectively about re- 
ligion without teaching any religious creed.” 

Few, if any, would disagree with these state- 
ments, since they are so general and so innocu- 
ous. Nowhere, by statement or by implication, is 
there a suggestion that the public school should 
seek to develop a sense of the individual's rela- 
tionship to the Creator, to some power outside 
and beyond the individual and to a sense of con- 
viction regarding one’s own creed, whatever that 


creed may be. 


The 1946 A.C.E. Statement 


The 1946 statement of the American Council 
on Education’s Committee on Religion and Edu- 
cation went considerably further: “The public 
school should stimulate the young toward a vig- 
orous, personal reaction to the challenge of re- 
ligion.” “Religion is either central in human life 
or it is inconsequential. If it is not basic in ex- 
perience and in the culture, then the secularists 
are right in their neglect of it, and the testimony 
of the ages is false. We believe otherwise; and 
we think the fruits of the secularization of life 
are becoming evident to the masses of our peo- 
ple whose changing mood is made articulate in 
the utterances of some of the profoundest think- 
ers of our time. The intensive cultivation of re- 
ligion is, and always has been, the function of 
religious institutions. To create an awareness of 
its importance is a responsibility of public edu- 
cation. In creating such an awareness the school 
is but rounding out its educational task, which 
culminates in the building of durable convictions 
about the meaning of life and personal commit- 
ments upon them. The school cannot dictate 
these convictions and commitments, but it can, 
and should, foster a sense of the obligation to 
achieve them as a supreme moral imperative and 
to that end bring its students into contact with 
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the spiritual resources of the community. Let us 
abate none of our enthusiasm for scientific knowl- 
edge and useful skills, but let us remember that 
only a strong faith that can resolve the perplexi- 
ties of life and a lasting commitment to high pur- 
poses will make education complete.” 


The 1953 A.C.E. Study 


During 1950-52, the American Council on 
Education’s Committee conducted a study of 
religion and religious education in the public 
schools. The research was conducted by Clar- 
ence Linton and published by the Council in 
1953 under the title, The Function of the Public 
Schools in Dealing with Religion. 

Two types of questionnaires were distributed: 
both were sent to chief state school officers; su- 
perintendents of schools in cities over 50,000; 
presidents of 875 colleges and universities in- 
cluding 171 presidents of state teachers colleges; 
and 97 deans or heads of departments. 


Three Ways of Dealing With Religion 


The first was a general question asking “In 
what specific ways do the curricular and extra- 
class activities in your public elementary and 
secondary schools (institution was substituted in 
letters to colleges and universities) deal with 
religion and religious institutions as a part of 
the culture?” A total of 45 per cent returned 
the questionnaires. There were three types of 


responses: 


1) Avoidance of religion based either on pru- 
dence or the assumption that the Constitution 
prohibited it. A few stated that they believed 
religion is irrelevant in education. 


2) Planned religious activities. The majority 
of the replies were in this category. The activities 
described included everything from devotional 
opening exercises to celebration of religious hol- 


idays. 

One of the most significant statements of this 
point of view is that of New York State Board of 
Regents on March 30, 1951: 


Belief in and dependence upon Almighty God was 
the very cornerstone upon which our Founding 
Fathers builded. Our State Constitution opens with 
these solemn words: “We, the People of the State 
of New York, grateful to Almighty God for our 
Freedom, in order to secure these blessings, do 
establish this Constitution.” 

We are convinced that this fundamental belief 
and dependence of the American—always a re 
ligious—people is the best security against the dan- 
gers of these difficult days. In our opinion, the se 
curing of the peace and safety of our country 
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our State against such dangers points to the essen- 
tiality of teaching our children, as set forth in the 
Declaration of Independence, that Almighty God is 
their Creator, and that by Him they have been en- 
dowed with their inalienable rights of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. 

We believe that at the commencement of each 
school the Act of Allegiance to the Flag might well 
be joined with this act of reverence to God: “Al- 
mighty God, we acknowledge our dependence upon 
Thee, and we beg Thy blessings upon us, our par- 
ents, our teachers and our country.” 

We believe that the school day thus started might 
well include specific programs stressing the moral 
and spiritual heritage which is America’s, the trust 
which our pioneering ancestors placed in Almighty 
God, their gratitude to Him from Whom they freely 
and frequently acknowledged came their blessings 
and their freedom and their abiding belief in the 
free way of life and in the universal brotherhood of 
man based upon their acknowledgment of the 
fatherhood of their Creator, Almighty God, Whom 
they loved and reverenced in diverse ways. 

We believe that thus constantly confronted with 
the basic truth of their existence and inspired by the 
example of their ancestors, our children will find 
all their studies brought into focus and accord; re- 
spect for lawful authority and obedience to law will 
be the natural concomitant of their growth, and 
each of them will be properly prepared to follow 
the faith of his or her father, as he or she receives 
the same at mother’s knee, by father’s side, and as 
such faith is expounded and strengthened for them 
by his or her religious leaders. 

We believe that thus the school will fulfill its high 
function of supplementing the training of the home, 
ever intensifying in the child that love for God, for 
parents and for home which is the mark of true char- 
acter training and the sure guarantee of a country’s 
welfare. 

We believe that such is the best way of insuring 
that this Government and our way of life shall not 
perish from the earth. 

We believe that this Statement will be subscribed 
to by all men and women of good will, and we call 
upon all of them to aid in giving life to our pro- 
gram. 


It should be noted that the above is not an 
order or directive but is a statement of what the 
Regents believe should be a policy of the public 
schools in New York State. 

3) Factual study of religion. A very much 
larger number of public schools include such 
study as part of both elementary and secondary 
school program than is commonly assumed. The 
same is true of colleges. 

The second part of the study sought to ap- 
Praise the attitudes of respondents. This was 
done in two ways: a series of small conferences; 
and a second questionnaire. I can only suggest 
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the results: only 4 per cent of the state school 
officers, 27 per cent of superintendents of schools, 
19 per cent of presidents of public schools and 
universities, 17 per cent of presidents of church- 
related colleges, 19 per cent of state teachers 
colleges, and 17 per cent of deans or heads of 
departments of education responded unfavor- 
ably to further study and experimentation in 
teaching of religion in the public schools. The 
majority of the others favored such a study; a 
few were doubtful as to its value. 

Five specific statements of policy were given 
and individuals asked to respond “yes” or “no.” 
The statements and per cent of the replies were 
as follows: 


“Do you think it is educationally desirable that 
qualified teachers in the public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools be given greater freedom to experi- 
ment with objective approaches to teaching about 
religion and religious institutions, when and where 
such teaching is appropriate to the ongoing class- 
room experience?” Affirmative 79%; Negative 21%. 

“Do you think it is educationally desirable that 
teachers and pupils in the public schools seek to 
learn what Roman Catholics, Jews, and Protestants 
believe, and why? The major tenets of faith of other 
peoples?” Affirmative 74%; Negative 26%. 

“Do you think it is educationally desirable that 
the corporate life and teaching of the public schools 
should stress the moral imperative of developing 
one’s own religious faith, convictions and commit- 
ments?” Affirmative 80%; Negative 20%. 

“Do you think it is possible in your community 
to increase freedom of inquiry and discussion in 
this controversial area?” (Sent to superintendents 
only.) Affirmative 60%; Negative 40%. 

“Do you think it is desirable that publicly sup- 
ported teacher education institutions assist pros- 
pective and in-service teachers to teach objectively 
about religion in the public schools?” (Sent to pro- 
fessors only.) Affirmative 84%; Negative 16%.” 


The Need for Further Study 


The American Council on Education is now 
planning to develop an intensive follow-up study 
in one area. It is hoped the study will be initiat- 
ed this next academic year. 

Only two other studies can be referred to 
briefly. The School of Education of the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky has for a number of years been 
developing instructional materials and activities 
to develop moral and spiritual values. There has 
been little effort to evaluate their effectiveness. 

The American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education has received funds from the 
Danforth Foundation and has initiated a three- 
year study. (Editor's Note: See page 249.) I hope 
that before this study is completed it will not 
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content itself with character education, or moral 
and spiritual values defined as ethical behavior. 

The second development, as indicated in the 
Linton study, is the teaching of religion in the 
public schools. This is going on quietly and ef- 
fectively and with the full knowledge and sup- 
port of parents in many school systems. Teaching 
materials and activity programs are being de- 
veloped. In some schools, it is a unit in social 
science; in others, references to religion are in- 
troduced wherever appropriate. A number of 
workshops on the teaching of religion in the pub- 
lic schools were held last summer. An increasing 
number of teachers and administrators are seek- 
ing ways to incorporate religious instruction of 
a non-sectarian character into the public schools. 

I should like to conclude with a number of 
statements: 

1) Much more is being done in the public 
schools to teach religion than is recognized. 

2) There is no consistent policy among states, 
among communities within a state, or even 
among public schools within a single public 
school system. 

3) In the public schools, little is yet known as 
to the best means of teaching religion or even of 
teaching about religion. 

4) It is virtually impossible to subject this field 
to any evaluation of its results. Human motiva- 
tions are too complex to isolate this one variable; 
the concurrent experience of the individual may 
support or minimize the influence of such in- 
struction, yet this experience is outside of the 
control of the school. 

5) The public schools face no greater chal- 
lenge. We have created gadgets of convenience 
and instruments of power almost beyond the 
imagination of our forefathers. Our problem and 
that of the entire world is to use these gadgets 
and this new power for the betterment of man- 
kind rather than for the destruction of all that 
man has created across the centuries. Use is 
based on values and there are no higher nor 
more universal values than those embodied in 
religion. This is the challenge to education. 


At last, in our feeble hands is entrusted 

Almost, at least, the universe of hidden might, 

The mind of man has grasped the secret of the 
gods, 

Mysterious powers of darkness and of light. 


Ours is now a greater challenge than man’s e’er 
known 
The conquest of ourselves, of greed and fear and 


hate— 
To build a world of human values most like God’s, 
In wisdom, love and justice—e’er ’tis too late! 
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RELIGION IN PUBLIC EDUCATION 
(Concluded from page 244) 


The existence of schools under private auspices js 
one protection against absolute power of the state, 
Schools under private auspices and those operated 
by churches are part of the American system of 
education, happily. They should be cherished as a 
defense of our liberties. 

9) All of us would like to make the public schools 
over in our own image. The most “evangelistic” 
people I have met in discussions of religion and 
public education have been those with “humanist” 
and those with “materialist” viewpoints. Some of the 
most productive writers in the field give allegiance 
to these viewpoints. They are entirely so privileged. 
Yet if the public schools are to fulfill the function of 
transmitting the culture which supports them, they 
have a debt to the majority. 


In closing, I share a problem. The rule of the 
majority is a democratic principle. Equally valid 
in democracy is the freedom of the individual 
to think and believe as he will. Minorities have 
like rights. In defining the tasks of the public 
schools, how are the two principles of majority 
and minority interests to be reconciled? 





AACTE PILOT CENTERS 
(Concluded from page 251) 


been held with Samuel M. Blumenfield, William 
E. McManus, Kenneth I. Brown,* Edward C. 
Pomeroy,* William G. Carr,* Francis J. Brown,° 
and others. 

In September, 1953 I was brought in as co- 
ordinator of the Project. Under guidance of the 
committee, several regional workshops have 
been held in which members have had oppor- 
tunities to exchange experience. 

As previously indicated, the AACTE Commit- 
tee does not attempt to control experimentation 
upon any campus. It does seek to make the ex- 
perience on one campus available elsewhere. As 
will be noted in the statement of purpose, it is 
in no sense the aim of the study to encourage 
individual commitment on the part of the stu- 
dents. The committee is sensitive to dangers of 
forcing a religious interpretation on non-reli- 
gious material. It is the view of the Committee 
that the emphasis of the Project on teaching 
about religion is the most practical for the col- 
leges concerned with teacher education, and 
that such an approach is compatible with the 
various legal limitations. The primary aim of the 
study is to treat religion in an objective manner 
whenever it is relevant to learning. 


* Members of Phi Delta Kappa. 
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The Need for Further Research 





By JORDAN L. LARSON 


member of the Committee on Religion and 

Public Education of the National Council 
of Churches, and for the past two years its chair- 
man. Most of the committee members are public 
school administrators who are also churchmen; 
some members are executives of denominational 
boards of education. Our job is to advise the Na- 
tional Council of Churches on policies related to 
the public schools. This experience, combined 
with insights gained through other activities and 
relationships, convinces me of the great need for 
further research in the field of religion and pub- 
lic education: 


k= THE Past several years I have been a 


1) Fourteen states require that the Bible be read 
in the classrooms of the public schools. A dozen 
states forbid reading of the Bible, for the most part 
through legal interpretations of statutes or constitu- 
tions forbidding sectarian instruction. 

What happens in the states under these different 
policies? What happens to teachers, what happens 
to pupils? To what extent are unexplained Biblical 
passages understood by pupils? Is there a difference 
in religious literacy? Are there any effects on atti- 
tudes, emotions? Can any difference in conduct be 
noted? Are there any demonstrable differences in 
results in the states under the contrasting policies? 

2) In the states where Bible reading is required 
by law, are not public school teachers justified in 
asking for a Bible having the joint backing of re- 
ligious groups? Has the state of Biblical scholarship 
reached the point where there can be agreement on 
what the early texts said and on their meaning in 
English translation? 

3) Have any studies been made to ascertain 
whether there are detectable differences between 
graduates of parochial schools and graduates of pub- 
lic schools? Are there demonstrable differences in in- 
formation? In skills in arithmetic, reading, speaking, 
writing? Are there differences in attitudes, any dif- 
ferences in behavior? 

As a public school man, I am, of course, some- 
what biased in my point of view. But, on the basis 
of what I see, I am convinced that the graduate of 
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Something has been good for religion in 
this country. Membership in Catholic and 
Protestant churches and in Jewish syna- 
gogues is at an all-time high. Comparative 
figures of church attendance and of giving 
indicate continued vitality in the church 
life of this country. Many in public school 
work believe that the public schools have 
made a great contribution to the healthy 
life of religious institutions and to the 
healthy state of religion in the United 
States. They welcome research and any ef- 
forts to ascertain facts which will be help- 
ful to all in determining how the public 
schools can better deal with religion. 





the public school compares favorably with the grad- 
uate of the private or the parochial school. I have 
seen no facts which justify any other conclusion. 
But neither have I been able to find conclusive evi- 
dence, objective in nature, to justify a negative an- 
swer to the person who asks, “Should this Protestant 
church establish a parochial school?” Evidence, if 
any, as to differences and advantages should be ob- 
jectively determined. 

4) Proposals are current that religion be taught 
whenever it is naturally relevant to the subject mat- 
ter of the curriculum. When is that? Grade by grade, 
subject by subject, where do questions concerning 
religion come up naturally? 


The American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education has a project under way to 
explore how teachers may be trained to deal with 
religion in public schools. To me the prior ques- 
tion is, “Where will these teachers meet questions 
concerning religion?” What is taught in public 
school which impinges upon the religious ideas 
brought by the child to the public school from 
home and church or synagogue? At what ages do 
children ask questions about religion? In connec- 
tion with what subject matter? 

How much of what is taught in public school 
must take its place in relationship to what is 

(Concluded on page 260) 








Are the public schools godless? One clue to the answer may be found by 
examination of a comprehensive sample of textbooks used in one State. 


Religion in Missouri Textbooks 





By HAROLD A. PFLUG 


EPORTED HERE are the results of an exam- 
ination of more than 113 textbooks de- 
signed to be read by students, comprising 
a sampling of textbooks used in Missouri. The 
selection includes texts from a large city public 
school system, St. Louis; a suburban community 
of approximately 18,000 people, Webster Groves; 
and texts widely used in county school systems 
in rural Missouri. The study was not planned to 
make comparisons of what one text does and 
what another does not, but rather to gain a com- 
posite picture of theistic religious references and 
inferences to which public school children are 
exposed. Twenty publishers with offices in thir- 
teen different cities in the United States, Canada, 
England, and the Philippines, are represented. 
With two exceptions, the texts do not include a 
total series. The textbooks exemplify the view- 
points of 125 different editors and writers. A 
summary of the texts included is shown in Ta- 
ble I. 


Definitions Used in the Study 


What teachers do with the material presented 
in the texts, how they use and interpret it in the 
teaching-learning process, is most important, but 
is not dealt with in this inquiry. Only student 
reading books, texts used by both teacher and 
pupil, are included. The idea is to discover what 
theistic religious content the learner—boy, girl, 
or youth—comes across in his reading and use of 
the texts. 

There are many definitions of the word “re- 
ligion,” just as there are of the word “education.” 
For the purposes of this study, we are concerned 
with verbal expressions of the divine which 
“transcend merely human obligations.” Thus, all 
direct references to God, the Divine, the Su- 
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preme Being, the Creator, the Beyond, were 
noted in context. Inferences and references to 
religious institutions, practices, holy days, con- 
ceptions of life after death, religious persons and 
places, are thought of as records of a man being 
confronted by God, his encounter with God, or 
his seeking after and expressing relationship with 
God, and are therefore included in this study. 
Whenever religious overtones or undertones 


TABLE I. CLASSIFICATION OF TEXTBOOKS 
STUDIED 


No. of Grade Junior Senior 


Field of Study Texts School High High 
Geographies .......... 1l 9 2 
NE .. aevee eewex bes 43 41 2 
NS OS eae tee: 12 6 4 2 
Social Science ......... 35 13 8 14 
ere ee 12 6 6 
Ti Mens cr Re ae 113 69 22 22 


are distinctly a part of the author's presentation, 
an attempt was made to take note of this along 
with the objective recording of the data de- 
scribed. 

Note the difficulties of this definition. By it, 
report must be made of mention of witches and 
goblins, as well as to the forms of religious be- 
lief more often met today. 

Space does not permit full presentation of the 
data from the study. Textbooks were analyzed 
separately in the fields of geography, science, 
reading, social studies, English and literature. 
The findings were tabulated for each section in 
accordance with the following classifications: 


1) References to God, gods, goddesses, and 
spirits. 

2) References to the Bible and sacred books of 
other religions. 

3) References to religion, religions, and “re 
ligious.” 

4) References to church, churches and temples. 

5) References to prayer, worship, and rituals. 

6) References to persons, places, movements, of- 
fices, holy days and seasons, of special significance 
to the religious community. 

7) References to life after death. 
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The Data Summarized 


In 106 of the 113 textbooks investigated, there 
were 990 direct references to God (Hebraic- 
Christian). References to Jesus and to Christ, 
basic for the Christian interpretation and under- 
standing of God, number 202. The Bible is re- 
ferred to directly 232 times, and quoted 396. 

In the 36,219 pages of reading matter in the 
106 tests, there were 898 references to gods, 
goddesses, and spirits, from the religions of past 
civilizations (Egyptian, Early Greek and Ro- 
man, Norse, Chinese, Japanese, etc.). There 
were 16 references to Allah. There were 31 ref- 
erences to Mohammed, Buddha, Confucius, and 
Zoroaster; and 16 references to the Koran. 

The word “religion” or “religious” was used 
628 times in these 106 texts, and the qualifying 
term “religious” (usually referring to things re- 
lated to religious institutions) 542 times. The 
number of references to the various kinds of re- 
ligion are: 


Christianity 
Hebrew Religion 
Mohammedanism 


Confucianism 
Zoroasterism 
Shintoism 


“Church,” as an expression of Christianity, is 
referred to 1,421 times. Various meanings of 
“church,” according to context, are to be dis- 
tinguished as follows: 


Church or churches in the sense of an organiza- 
tion or institution or fellowship, 685 references. 

Church used to express “going to church,” “at- 
tending services,” 195 references. 

Church used to mean buildings, 541 references. 

There are also 112 references to temples, in al- 
most every instance referring to temples of the 
ancient religions. 


The divisions within the Christian church are 
referred to as follows: 


Roman Catholics 
Greek Catholics 
Protestants 


In addition, there are 179 references to various 
denominations and sects within Protestantism, 
broadly conceived. 

There are 435 references to prayer and the act 
of prayer. There are 332 references to worship 
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and the act of worshiping. There are 630 addi- 
tional references to media related to the expres- 
sion of worship and prayer, such as altars, hymns, 
preaching, sermons, psalms. 

There are 720 references to holy days and sea- 
sons, including Christmas, Sunday, Sabbath, 
Thanksgiving, Easter, etc. 

There are 568 references to individual persons 
of special significance to various religious com- 
munities. There are 1,609 references to groups or 
classes of persons related to religious fellowships. 

Places of special religious significance are 
mentioned 280 times. 

Religiously related groups, such as the YMCA, 
are referred to 163 times. 

There are 485 references to life after death, 
very broadly conceived as inferences as well as 
direct references. 


Not Devoid of Religious References 


If the sample is taken as indicative, textbooks 
are not devoid of religious content. Neither are 
they devoid of what may be considered sectar- 
ian religious references, whether the reader be 
Catholic, Protestant, Jew, or a member of some 
religious sect. 

As the reader examines these figures, he should 
note that no one student reads all these texts, 


nor is he exposed to all these religious references. 
Even so, these data can help the reader to reach 
his own answer to the question “Are the public 
schools godless?” 

Such are the facts. From the study, certain 
trends were observed: 

1) The number and volume of theistic re- 


ligious references increases with advancing 
school grades. A minimum of references appear 
in the early school grades, mostly grouped about 
holidays, churches, and temples. There are, for 
instance, few religious references in 35 reading 
texts below the fifth grade. Whether this is acci- 
dental or planned, the mere fact presents a strik- 
ing contrast to the important place accorded to 
this period of childhood by professional religious 
educators. 

2) The concepts used are inadequately de- 
fined, described, and interpreted. Apparently 
children and youth are expected to bring re- 
ligious background to their textbook reading. 
Looking at the content of the data, and thinking 
of a pupil at each grade level bringing to his 
reading a Catholic, Protestant, Jewish, or a non- 
religious background, causes one to raise the 
question of the adequacy of explanation and in- 
terpretation of religious terminology used. A few 
texts, particularly at the junior high school level, 
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give good explanations of terms. Most terms used 
would need more background built into them in 
order to have full meaning. 

3) The references deal largely with the out- 
ward expressions of religion, only rarely with 
religion as an inner experience. Exceptions are 
to be found in a high school English text, in 
which there are three essays which stand out in 
contrast to the hundreds of references to 
churches, priests, altars, and other expressions 
of the institutional aspects of religion. At the 
conclusion of the unit of study, the students are 
directed to write a theme on “a subject con- 
cerned with your religious convictions, or on early 
impressions of religion, or on religious experi- 
ences.” The unit to which this assignment is re- 
lated contains three essays on religion as a vital 
inner experience. Some poetry has this effect. 

4) It is possible to deal objectively and in- 
formatively with controversial religious matters. 
Some of the textbooks do so. 

5) The closer we get to textbook descriptions 
of present day life and literature, the fewer 
theistic religious references there are. There is 
a noticeable tapering-off of religious references 
in the modern period. Thus an alert student 
may feel that the textbook dealing with today’s 
problems no longer cites religion as a molding 
force in society. 





NEED FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 
(Concluded from page 257) 


taught in home and in the churches and syna- 
gogues? What do we teach in the public school 
which must take account of the stakes which re- 
ligious groups feel they have in the discussions 
which take place in the public schools? 


5) As the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education makes its effort to discover how 
teachers may be trained to deal with religion in 
public schools, how can we utilize what they find? 

The phrase, “moral and spiritual values,” means 
different things to different people. Can we better 
appraise what is now being done in the public school 
classrooms under that phrase? Can we ascertain how 
teachers are now dealing with controversial questions 
concerning religion? To what extent, if any, are 
discernible differences due to religious background 
in the well-prepared teacher? Are teachers trained 
to handle these controversial questions concerning 
which there are strong emotional backgrounds 
among pupils? Before we experiment in these mat- 
ters, we should know what we are looking for. 

6) Many public schools now engage in some prac- 
tices of religious worship. What are their results? 
Have our tools of research become sufficiently sharp 
that we can now discover any differences in class- 
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rooms where such practices are habitual as com- 
pared to those in which they are omitted? Are there 
differences in relationships between pupils and pu- 
pils, between pupils and teachers? Are there differ- 
ences in attitude? In conduct? 

7) Considerable experience is being accumulated 
in schools having policies of weekday released time. 
What results in religious literacy can be observed? 
In institutional loyalties? In objective terms, what 
differences can be noted between children who have 
this experience and those who do not? What dif- 
ferences exist in schools which have this policy and 
in schools which do not? Has not the time arrived 
when we should make an objective appraisal of the 
effectiveness of this program? 

8) Church-state relationships exist around the 
world. We have strongly supported the principle of 
separation of church and state. We also stress the im- 
portance of local control. Some policies we hear 
recommended have been tried in other countries. 
What can we learn from India, Australia, Canada, 
England, Spain, or Russia, relevant to the problem 
of how public schools shall deal with religion? 

9) How are moral and spiritual values taught? 
Yale University’s Character Education Research In- 
quiry a quarter of a century ago demonstrated that 
conduct in cheating and stealing does not always 
follow verbal teaching. A student in an English class 
in high schoo] can develop a consuming hatred for 
Mr. Shakespeare while in the process of picking up 
a few facts about one of his plays. Yet I am suffi- 
ciently a believer in the educational method to think 
that if we define carefully our goals, if we have 
qualified teachers, we can figure out some way to 
teach what we agree is appropriate to teach. 





New Energy Cycle Studied 


A new highway for getting energy from foodstuffs 
—called the pentose cycle—has been shown by 
biochemists at Oregon State college to abound in 
many types of organisms ranging from yeast, plants, 
and bacteria to higher animals. It seems likely that 
the pentose cycle may function as a second major 
route within the body cells to obtain energy from 
the burning of foodstuffs, the OSC biochemists said. 

The long-known route in the intra-cellular furnace 
has been called the Krebs cycle. This cycle is con- 
tained within small granules of the cell, called mito- 
chondria. Mitochondria are visible under a micro- 
scope. Mitochondria capture energy from the burn- 
ing carbohydrates, such as glucose, and put it to 
work for muscular motion, digestion, nerve transmis- 
sion, and chemical synthesis. The new pentose cycle 
takes place in cell particles outside the cell nucleus 
or mitochondria. These energy-producing cell parti- 
cles cannot be seen even by aid of a microscope. Both 
the Krebs and new pentose cycles contain sev 
sugars which are burned to carbon dioxide and 
water. The new cycle was named after a sugar, 
pentose, which is a key member of the more than 50 
reactions which take place in producing energy. 
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Nearly every discussion of religion in education includes the familiar phrase 
“separation of church and state.” Often the direction of the discussion turns on 
the meaning given this phrase, although it is not a quotation from the law. 


Breaking Down a Big Question 





By THOMAS 


words “separation of church and state.” Be- 
low I offer some questions which may help 
break down the big question into smaller issues. 
These in turn can be discussed in an effort to 
reach a common mind on what ought to be ap- 
propriate relationships between agencies of the 
state and day schools operated by the churches. 
By agencies of the state, I most often mean 
state departments of education, though some- 
times, in these questions, the term may mean a 
health department or a fire department. For con- 
venience I abbreviate simply to the word, “the 
state.” By “day schools operated by the churches,” 
I am here thinking of schools often called “pa- 
rochial schools,” or “Jewish day schools,” or 
“Christian day schools.” Many of us think of the 
phrase, “separation of church and state,” only in 
respect to the question of how public schools 
shall deal with religion. There is a reverse side 
of the coin, to which attention is called by these 
questions. 


Pre sEE different meanings in those five 


Questions From the Reverse 


1) Should the state department of education be 
regarded as supervising all formal educational ef- 
forts in the state, or merely that portion of educa- 
tion supported by tax funds? 

2) Should county, city, and district school ad- 
ministrative officials be regarded as supervising all 
formal educational efforts within their respective 
areas, or merely that portion of education supported 
by tax funds? 

3) Should the state license day schools operated 
by churches? 

4) Should the state license teachers for day 
schools operated by the churches? 


(A recent sampling of opinion of persons holding 
Positions of responsibility in many Protestant 
churches indicated sharp division on these four 
points. ) 





THOMAS J. VAN LOON is director, Church and Pub- 
lic School Relations, Board of Education, The Meth- 
odist Church, 1001 Nineteenth Avenue South, Nash- 
ville 2, Tennessee. 
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5) Does the state have any responsibility for the 
quality of instruction in the church day schools? 

6) Should the state require health and safety 
standards in church day school buildings and fa- 
cilities? 

7) Should state officials inspect church day school 
buildings and facilities to insure their meeting 
health and safety standards? 

8) Should minimum curriculum requirements be 
made by the state for schools operated by the 
churches? 

9) Should the state specify the course of study 
used by the church day schools? 

10) Should officials of the state regularly visit 
day school plants operated by the churches? 


(The same sampling of opinion from church lead- 
ers of many denominations indicated a substantial 
consensus that church buildings used as day schools 
should meet standards of fire protection, health, and 
safety. With less unanimity, there was agreement 
that the state had a concern for basic minimum com- 
mon understandings needed for citizenship in the 
state. ) 


11) Should the children in church day schools 
be given free textbooks by the states which provide 
free texts to children in public schools? 

12) Should states which provide free lunches for 
children in public schools provide free lunches for 
children in church day schools? 

13) Should states provide free transportation on 
school buses to children in the church day schools 
as they do to children in the public schools? 


(Majority opinion in the sampling mentioned 
favors an interpretation of “separation of church and 
state” which does not ask the state to provide any- 
thing for children attending day schools operated by 
the churches. ) 


14) Should faculties in church day schools receive 
the same advisory and technical services from ex- 
perts in the state department of education given 
faculties of the public schools? 

15) Should the state require instruction in the 
English language? 

16) Should the state lend money to church day 
schools for building classrooms and dormitories? 

17) Should the state give examinations in subject 
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matter achievement to students in church day 


schools? 

18) Should state schools give credits to students 
for work done in day schools of the churches? 

19) Should experience in teaching in church day 
schools be counted on salary schedules when teach- 
ers move to public schools? 

20) Should teachers in church day schools par- 
ticipate in regular pension plans for teachers oper- 


ated by the states? 

21) Should tax exemption status be affected by 
fees charged in schools of the churches? 

22) Should relationships of state agencies to day 
schools operated by the churches be the same as to 
day schools operated by individuals or for profit? 


Complete Separation Impossible 

Church officials have naturally given more 
consideration to implications of the ideals of 
separation of church and state as applied to day 
schools operated by the churches than have pub- 
lic school people. Protestant leaders hold diverse 
opinions on the matter. Among us there are some 
who insist upon complete and absolute separa- 
tion of church and state with no intertwining 
relationships or overlapping functions. If the 
state can license a teacher in a school operated 
in a building owned by the church, for example, 
would that not set a precedent for licensing the 
preacher? Separation of church and state was 
designed for the mutual benefit of religion and 
government. One of the functions of religion is to 
bring constant constructive criticism to the op- 
eration of government. If the state can license 
the teacher and perhaps the preacher in the 
church, and possibly control the curriculum, 
would that not destroy the power of religion to 
criticize the conduct of government? 

Probably complete, absolute separation of 
church and state in this sense is possible only in 
a state in which no citizen is a member of a 
church, or in a land where no member of a 
church is a citizen. But this is neither necessary 
nor desirable. It would not be good either for 
religion or for government. 


Good Government and Good Religion 


Religion as I understand it is relevant to the 
whole of life. The religious man must act in a 
religious way in fulfillment of his duties of citi- 
zenship. And the cause of good government is 
well served by citizens honest in their own civic 
responsibility because of the duty they feel to 
God, who serve fellow men because they see in 
each man a brother under a common Father. 

“Separation of church and state” means sepa- 
ration of control, so that neither one will attempt 
control of the other. The policy was set for the 
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advantage both of government and of religion. 
It was designed to free the church as an institu- 
tion of religion from the hands of those who 
sought selfish or party advantage. It was not de- 
signed to mean that the state should not ac- 
knowledge God, nor that the state should be ex- 
empt from moral law. It brings to the cause of 
good government the corrective criticism of 
those who feel that the nation and the state must 
prosper according as they do justice under the 
Supreme Judge of the earth. Strict, absolute sep- 
aration in the sense of no relationships between 
the two is impossible. Our generation can and 
must define for its day the meaning of separa- 
tion of church and state in a way that contrib- 
utes to good government and good religion in 
our time. 





Vigorous Activity for Normal Growth 


“Children need from two to four hours of vigorous 
activity each day for normal growth,” the American 
Association of Health, Physical Education and Ree- 
reation says. “Without this amount of regular and 
vigorous activitiy young bodies will not develop and 
maintain the necessary muscular strength for physi- 
cal fitness and health. A sound program of physical 
education not only develops muscular fitness but 
also provides a healthy outlet for the tensions of 
modern living, which otherwise may be expended in 
anti-social behavior. A well-planned, well-conducted 
activity program is essential for children in the 
formative period of their development, and it should 
begin with nursery school and kindergarten and con- 
tinue through college.” 

Among the activities suggested by AAHPER are: 
stunts, tumbling, and other self-testing activities; 
games of simple organization for large and small 
groups; modified athletic games for intermediate 
and upper grades; rhythmic activities; activities re- 
lated to nature and the outdoors, and water and win- 
ter sports. 


The Romans had a word for it: Via, Vita, the 
road is life. Every era which has developed produc- 
tion and commerce has contributed to the world- 
wide network of roads. Caravans bearing silk or 
salt or amber or wine have left their indelible traces. 
Hunters and smugglers have cut paths through 
rugged terrain for more prosaic travellers to follow. 
Religion also has been a road-maker. In India, for 
example, the followers of Buddha built highways 
to holy places. And the same motives led roads to 
Jerusalem and Mecca. Military considerations played 
their part, such as the magnificent European net- 
work of Roman roads, left behind by the conquer- 
ing legions of Julius Caesar. The words “All roads 
lead to Rome” was almost literally true. For a va- 
riety of reasons, trade routes have always been part 
of the human heritage. 





Duty - Honor - Country 





[Want to see how another tax-supported agen- 
cy, the Armed Forces, deals with religion? Fol- 
lowing are excerpts from the U.S. Army Charac- 
ter Guidance Discussion Topics, in preparation 
of which chaplains of many faith groups partici- 
pated. The various subject headings have been 
slightly edited to fit space.—Ed.] 


From the Foreword 


Although these programs differ in detail from 
service to service, they have one common purpose. 
That purpose is to instill into all the men and wom- 
en of our Armed Forces, leaders and led alike, a 
sense of individual moral responsibility. To achieve 
this purpose, the character development programs 
stress, by every available means, the moral principles 
that sustain the philosophy of American freedom, 
particularly as it is set forth in the opening para- 
graph of the Declaration of Independence. That 
philosophy regards man as a creature of God. As 
such, each individual in the armed services is ac- 
countable and responsible to his Creator for the 
way he performs his civic and his military duties, 
for the maintenance of his own and the Nation’s 
honor, and for the quality of the service he renders 
to his country as a member of the honorable pro- 
fession of arms. 

Formal instruction in morality is a staff responsi- 
bility of the chaplain. Nevertheless, morality cannot 
be taught successfully by the chaplain alone. Neither 
can morality be taught successfully in a vacuum 
apart from the practical realities of day-by-day life, 
or in an atmosphere of contradiction by other in- 
structors. 

Sound morality must underlie all military instruc- 
tions, formal and informal. The moral implications 
of all instruction must be clear.—From Foreword, 
Series I. 


“Duty” Is a Familiar Word 


“Duty” is one of those words of which we hear a 
great deal in the Military Establishment. It is almost 
impossible to spend one day in the Armed Forces 
without running into it. In fact, right on your bul- 
letin board you have a duty roster. This is a list of 
names of the men in your unit, together with a rec- 
ord of the duty to be performed by each.—From 
page 2, Series I. 


Must Consider the Other Person 


The Moral Law requires of all of us that we “love 
our neighbor as ourselves.” Putting this in another 
way, the basic principle of morality is stated in the 
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words, “Whatsoever ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye even so to them.” You will notice from 
this how the Moral Law pulls the other man into the 
circle where we live and work. It directs us to think 
of him as our “neighbor.” Now, a neighbor is one 
who lives near us, and not one whom we shut out of 
our lives. Thinking of others as our neighbors in that 
sense keeps us working more closely together than 
otherwise. On such a background a sense of duty 
can develop more easily than where it is lacking. — 
From page 4, Series I. 


Responsible for What We Do With Ourselves 


There is another way in which a moral back- 
ground in our life helps us to develop a sense of 
duty. The Moral Law reminds us that we are re- 
sponsible and accountable for what we do with our- 
selves. No matter where we come from or who we 
are, we have no one to blame or to praise for what 
we are but ourselves. Sometimes, to be sure, we 
like to “alibi.” We are sometimes tempted to feel 
and say, “If only I had had better opportunities, I 
could have made more of myself, but I didn’t have 
a chance.” There are no “ifs” about the Moral Law. 
Moral principles keep insisting that we are respon- 
sible beings, and that we are accountable for what 
we make of what we are and what we have.— From 
page 4, Series I. 


Duty May Call for Self-Denial 


Sometimes the doing of one’s duty involves sacri- 
fice. This may consist of the loss of personal com- 
forts, of our means, of our health, and sometimes of 
our life. Sacrifice means losing oneself in a cause 
bigger than oneself. A sense of duty, being an atti- 
tude of mind concerned with seeing a job through, 
not infrequently calls for this kind of self-denial. — 
From Page 6, Series I. 


General George S. Patton, Jr., understood this 
when he sent out his famous order of 6 March 1944 
to his Third Army commanders, which contained 
this sentence, “Each, in his appropriate sphere, 
will lead in person. Any commander who fails to 
obtain his objective, and who is not dead or serious- 
ly wounded, has not done his full duty.”"—From 
page 7, Series I. 


Largely Held Together by Honor 


Society is much like an atom. It, too, is held to- 
gether by a powerful force so that each man may 
occupy his particular place and run his appointed 
course. This binding power we call morality. Re- 
spect for moral principles prevents collision among 
the many members of a social group. Since no 
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social order here on earth is perfect, there will be 
stray units in every society as there are at times 
stray electrons in an atom. However, the number of 
stray elements must be kept at a minimum if order 
is to be preserved. In society, irregularities are kept 
low by a force which we call honor, which is, as we 
have defined it, a personal application of moral 
principles to one’s self and to one’s dealings with 
other people. Personal honor is a force within the 
individual that keeps him in the place he ought to 
occupy in society without colliding with others.— 
From page 21, Series I. 


Nations Classified by Attitudes Toward God 


We can classify nations by looking at the attitude 
the individual country takes toward God. When we 
start using this yardstick to measure nations, we 
discover three distinct sizes. 

The Secular Nation: One kind of nation official- 
ly eliminates God from all official connection with 
its public life. Such a nation we may call a secular 
nation. Its supreme loyalty, as a nation, is not to 
God but to some patriotic or nationalistic idea. This 
does not mean to say that there is no religion among 
the people of such a country. What is said here ap- 
plies to official utterances.— From page 25, Series I. 

The Demonic Nation: There is another type of 
nation, which we might call a demonic nation. A 
demonic nation puts the government or ruler in 
place of God. The word “demonic” comes from “de- 
mon,” which is another word for devil. There is 
something devilish about the claims such govern- 
ments make for themselves, setting themselves up 
in the place of God and His authority.—From page 
27, Series I. 

The Covenant Nation: In addition to the two 
kinds of nations just mentioned, there is a third type, 
which, for want of a better term, we shall call the 
“covenant nation.” 

A “covenant nation” is one which recognizes its 
dependence upon God and its responsibility toward 
God. In a “covenant nation” public institutions and 
official thinking reflect a faith in the existence and 
the importance of divine providence. 


America Is a “Covenant Nation” 


The term “covenant” has an honorable history, 
dating from Bible days, when Israel was described 
as a covenant nation, a people that stood in a dis- 
tinctive relationship to God. We use it today of 
nations which in their official utterances express a 
dependence upon God and a recognition of the need 
of His benediction. In that sense we use the term 
“covenant nation” of America.—From pages 28 and 
29, Series I. 


No State Church, But Free Churches 


In our country we have no State church. Instead 
the churches are free. We have a measure of sepa- 
ration between church and state; and yet we have 
our own technique of expressing a relationship to 
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God which permits us to classify our country as a 
“covenant nation.” 


Dependence Upon God Is Expressed 

It is not difficult to demonstrate that America 
officially recognizes its dependence upon God. Every 
Thanksgiving Day, for example, the President of the 
United States calls upon the citizens of this country 
to repair to their respective houses of worship in 
order to give thanks to Almighty God for the bless- 
ings of the year just passed and to implore Him for 
His protection and benediction in the year to come, 


Recognition of Religion on State Occasions 


The sessions of our Congress are opened with 
prayer. That gives public recognition to God of a 
kind which you would not find in a secular nation 
or in a demonic nation. Our public officials take 
their oaths of office, normally, by placing their right 
hand on a Bible. 


The Words on Our Money 

Perhaps the quickest test we can apply to our 
nation is to take, let’s say, a quarter or a half dollar, 
those you have jingling in your pocket, and look at 
the inscriptions. Not only do you find there the 
words, “E pluribus unum,” but also the other very 
significant phrase, “In God We Trust.” Only a “cov- 
enant nation” would think of using a sentence of that 
kind on its public coins. Or take a look on the back 
of a dollar bill with its picture of the United States 
Seal. On the left-hand side of the picture you will 
see a Latin inscription consisting of two words, 
“Annuit coeptis.” These two words mean, “He has 
prospered our beginnings.” That “He” refers to God 
who was recognized and whose benedictions were 
appreciated by the people who planned, drafted, 
and finally accepted this Great Seal of the United 
States of America. 


The Declaration of Independence 


The Declaration of Independence takes account 
of God’s existence in the following five truths: 

1) God is the Creator of all men; 

2) Your rights and the rights of your fellow men 
are God-given; 

3) As creatures of God, each of us is equal to the 
other in the sight of God; for that reason each of us 
is entitled to the equal protection of the laws of the 
land; 

4) Government is not man’s master, but his serv- 
ant, chosen by man to protect the God-given rights 
of each individual; 

5) The whole cause of freedom depends on di- 
vine providence.—From pages 29-31, Series I. 

Jefferson once gave voice to our democratic out- 
look on this matter when he wrote: “I believe that 
there exists a right that is independent of force... 
that justice is the fundamental law of society, that the 
majority, oppressing an individual, is guilty of a 
crime, abuses its strength, and by acting on the 
principle that the strongest rules, breaks up the 
foundations of society.” 
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Natural Law Preserves American Freedom 


In this way the principles and appreciation of 
natural law help us to preserve our freedom; for it 
limits the exercise of power by emphasizing the 
supremacy of freedom and justice. It insists that 
might must at all times be used and directed by 
right. 


Declares Man to Be a Creature of God 


An appreciation of natural law grows out of an 
understanding and a proper evaluation of your na- 
ture and of mine. The men who signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence thought of men as creatures 
of God, endowed with certain natural and inalien- 
able rights. When you accept that proposition, you 
can agree with the distinguished legal authority, 
Blackstone, when he described natural law in the 
following words: 

“Man, being considered as a creature, must nec- 
essarily be subject to the laws of his Creator... . 
This law of nature, being coeval with mankind, 
and dictated by God Himself, is, of course, superior 
in obligation to any others. . . . No human laws are 
of any validity, if contrary to this."— From page 47, 
Series III. 

Men like Thomas Paine, Thomas Jefferson, and 
Benjamin Franklin looked on the individual not as 
a piece or chattel, nor an accidental conglomeration 
of atoms. What is more, they did not think of hu- 
man personality as being just a specimen of animal 
life with a more or less pleasant face or, perhaps, as 
being no more than an instrument of an impersonal 
society. On the contrary, they valued men for what 
they really are; namely, moral beings who have a 
way of knowing right from wrong, and who are 
responsible for choosing right from wrong. In other 
words, our founding fathers viewed the individual as 
a person, who, as a result of his having personality, 
was born with certain natural rights according to the 
laws of nature. 


Significance of Life and Welfare of Individual 


Because our early patriots thought of the nature 
of man in these terms, they began a way of life 
which has, through all these years, stressed the im- 
portance of the individual citizen. In fact, this 
might be called the second basic assumption of our 
democracy. The first one is the proposition that the 
exercise of authority must remain limited; the sec- 
ond one is the statement that the life and welfare 
of the individual are of primary significance for so- 
ciety and government.—From page 48 and 49, Se- 
ries IIT. 


Moral Law Is the Foundation 


Such, in brief, are our duties toward each other. 
These are the “moral underpinnings” of our way of 
life. It is on these principles that our Republic was 
founded. Our country, in the future, will be as 
strong or as weak as you and I make it by our active 
appreciation of “the laws of nature and of nature’s 
God.”—From page 52, Series III. 


DUTY-HONOR-COUNTRY 
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Religion Preserves and Gives Content 


One of the finest contributions you and I can 
make to the preservation of our free way of life is 
that of taking our religious and moral training seri- 
ously. After all, it is religion and our moral tradi- 
tions which have continued, sometimes in the face 
of noisy opposition, to insist that man is “endowed 
with reason and conscience” and is, therefore, en- 
titled to certain rights. Moreover, it is religion that 
gives content to the natural law. In addition, it 
sharpens the consciences of all of us to respect that 
law which is called “the law of nature and of na- 
ture’s God.”—From page 53, Series III. 


The Freedom “Idea” 


The freedom “idea” begins with an acceptance of 
that Divine Providence in Whose name the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence pledged each 
other their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred 
honor. This conviction is basic to our whole theory 
of liberty. That is the chief reason there are a great 
many references to God in the freedom documents 
of our Nation, from the Mayflower Compact for- 
ward. For, apart from a belief in the existence of 
God and dependence on Him, the thought of free- 
dom is idle fancy, as beautiful, perhaps, but also as 
fragile as a well-blown soap bubble. 


His Moral Laws Are Unchanging 
On this acceptance of God the freedom “idea” 


rests its second claim; namely, the existence and 
validity of certain moral principles established by 
God. These laws are as unchanging as God Himself 
and are binding on all individuals and nations. 

It is just at this point that the philosophy of lib- 
erty meets its most bitter opposition from Commu- 
nism and its doctrine. Marx and his followers, first 
of all, deny the existence of God, saying in so many 
words, “Thou shalt not love the Lord thy God with 
all thy might because man is the highest being for 
man.” Instead Marxism makes history a kind of god, 
insisting that, if you want to know what is right and 
wrong, you must look to the particular stage of de- 
velopment reached by men in their unending strug- 
gle for better economic conditions. 

According to this view, what was considered to 
be wrong in an agricultural society might be the 
right thing to do under urban conditions. In our way 
of life, on the contrary, right is right, and wrong is 
wrong, no matter when and where it is done. Adul- 
tery is always wrong; lying is always wrong; covet- 
ing is always wrong; and we reject as immoral the 
suggestion of Karl Marx, “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself, but only after depriving him of 
his property.” Such a view of basic principles makes 
moral obligation the product of an historic situation. 
We, on the other hand, think of the Moral Law as 
unchanging as its principles, even though the spe- 
cific application of its requirements may vary from 
time to time. We view the basic moral principles of 
the universe as existing apart from and independent 
of the historic process. 








Ways Pupils Understand Values 





[From “Foundation Values of American Life 
... For Major Emphasis in the Cincinnati Public 
Schools,” special curriculum bulletin of the De- 
partment of Instruction of the Cincinnati Public 
Schools, May, 1954.—Ed.] 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS must help pupils under- 
stand the spiritual foundations upon which 
our values depend. These are the funda- 
mental beliefs common to all great religions. 
They constitute the wellsprings from which our 
freedoms are drawn. Spiritual values are qualita- 
tive, and they are learned gradually, day by day, 
through many different experiences. It is in this 
area of responsibility that public schools today 
find one of their greatest challenges. The follow- 
ing accounts of actual school experiences are 
representative of ways by which pupils acquire 
greater understanding of spiritual values. 


Little Children Pray 

It is customary to serve lunch in the middle of the 
kindergarten session. Soon after the school term be- 
gan the teacher requested different children to offer 
the prayer preceding lunch. Each child repeated 
the prayer he Knew from home. 

Following a discussion, the pupils and teacher to- 
gether decided to compose a prayer to say in unison; 
that way each could offer a prayer every day. This 
was done. However, this did not satisfy some chil- 
dren; often a child would ask to offer his prayer, 
too. As a result it became customary for one child 
to say grace following the prayer repeated in uni- 
son. Prayer had a real meaning for these children 
and they began to appreciate the prayers of others. 

Even the very young children of this kindergar- 
ten class were furthering through school experience 
the lessons which the home and church are anxious 
to teach. They were learning to pause and give 
thanks for the blessings of life. They were learning 
still another valuable lesson—the lesson of toler- 
ance and respect for the beliefs of others. As they 
listened to the prayers of their classmates, which 
often were somewhat different from their own, and 
as they exchanged experiences which centered about 
the religious life of their families, they were begin- 
ning, in perhaps a small, yet concrete way, to under- 
stand and appreciate the religious ways of others. 


More Blessed to Give 
In one fourth-grade class a collection for the 
polio fund took on real significance for the pupils. 


Kenneth, one of the group, had a sister who had 
been stricken with the disease several years before. 
At the time of the campaign she was in the hospital 
after a fourth and critical operation which, it was 
hoped, would enable her to walk again. 

With Kenneth’s permission and help, the teacher 
told the class about his sister and about others afflict- 
ed with polio so that they might understand the pur- 
pose of their giving. She explained that treatment 
for the disease was long and expensive; that there 
were many children, unlike Kenneth’s sister, whose 
parents were unable to pay the bills incurred during 
their illness. It was to help these boys and girls to 
regain their health, she continued, that the collection 
was made, not only in their own school and city, but 
throughout the whole country. In their turn, the 
children related incidents about persons they knew 
who had been stricken with polio. 

During the days that followed, though there was 
no further reminder about the collection, many pu- 
pils dropped money daily into the bank placed on 
the teacher’s desk to receive their contributions. At 
the end of the week the teacher took a moment to 
praise them for their generosity. After her remarks, 
one girl raised her hand and made a statement 
which seemed to sum up the situation very simply. 

“We are only doing what the Bible tells us to,” 
she commented. 

“What do you mean by that, Mary?” asked the 
teacher. 

“Well, Jesus said, ‘It is better to give than to re- 
ceive, ” replied Mary. 


All Give Thanks 

The fifth grades were trying to decide the content 
of the editorial page of the November issue of the 
school paper which was to have Thanksgiving as its 
theme. Someone suggested a prayer. 

John, whose father was a Presbyterian minister, 
said, “I can’t write a good prayer here, but when | 
get home I will have my father help me to write 
one. 

Catherine: “Why have him help you write one? 
Why don’t you just ask him to write one for us?” 

Teacher: “What does the class think of Catherine's 
suggestion?” 

Sue: “I think it would be all right. He could cer- 
tainly write a better prayer than any of us co 
possibly write.” 

Teacher: “If he is willing to write a prayer for us, 
do you think one prayer would take care of the edi- 
torial page?” 

(Concluded on page 276) 


Concerns for Religion and Education 








Any generalization that religion has been excluded from the public schools, 
or that the public schools are secularized, should be questioned. Depending 
somewhat upon locality, there is much religion in the public schools in such 
forms as Bible reading, religious assemblies on appropriate days, prayers in 
classes and on other school occasions, ministers at baccalaureate and commence- 
ment exercises, singing of religious and Christmas songs, religious clubs such as 
the Hi-Y, and the treatment of religion as it comes up naturally in the curriculum. 





By GERALD READ 


ANY TEACHERS feel a lack in the com- 
M munity of agreement on common val- 
ues. This tends to make them overly 
cautious, out of fear of reprisal from the home 
and/or from other community groups. A like fear 
has conditioned writers of textbooks. Some neg- 
lect of values in classrooms must stem from such 
fears and from such disagreements. 
I have detected six approaches by those evi- 
dencing a growing concern over the absence of 
a value orientation in education! 


1) There are those who show a concern for more 
value content in contemporary education but want 
it completely unrelated to functional or ecclesiasti- 
cal religion. 

2) There are those who show a concern over the 
need for a value emphasis, and would have this 
ultimately related to institutional religion. 

3) There are those who have a real concern for 
bringing the recognition of God into the public 
school, and restoring opportunities for children to 
become acquainted with ecclesiastical and theologi- 
cal religion under a released-time plan. 

4) There are those who are concerned over the 
need of children for religious literacy, which has 
been made all but impossible with the deletion of 
such content from the curriculum in some schools. 

5) There are those who have a concern for inter- 
gruup and inter-religious understandings so basic 
for democratic cooperation among differing groups. 

6) There are those who are concerned with the 
need for introducing the valuing processes of func- 
tional religion and functional values into the life and 
curriculum of the school. This they would stress with 
minimum reference to institutional religion. 





GERALD READ (Sigma 896) is professor of educa- 
tion, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 


Consider What the Church Is Saying 


I share the concerns of those who want a 
greater value orientation in education, a greater 
degree of religious literacy, inter-religious under- 
standings, and a functional approach to a de- 
veloping religion and system of values. I hold to 
the position, however, that it is unrealistic to do 
this without bringing into the curriculum facts, 
data, and generalizations of theological and ec- 
clesiastical religion. It is not enough to empha- 
size moral and spiritual behavior and under- 
standings in the total classroom situation. 

The home and other community institutions, 
such as the church, make for a total life situation. 
It is unrealistic, so far as I am concerned, not to 
consider what the child’s church is saying about 
the values that are being projected and weighed 
in the classroom. The theological and ecclesiasti- 
cal formulation of values which children have 
taken on should not be ignored by the teacher 
whose larger aim is individual and social inte- 
gration. How to proceed in doing this, how to 
develop teachers with the sensitivities and un- 
derstandings to do this, and how to develop the 
understanding of the parents are to me the real 
challenges to public school teachers. To fail in 
this is to contribute to that “fragmentation of 
culture and of personal life” which is a real con- 
cern to all of us. 


Understanding Not Automatic 


For the great mass of people religion is con- 
ceived of institutionally. It is a real life commit- 
ment which each teacher must take into consid- 
eration when he is teaching a group of pupils or 
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directing extra-curricular activities. To me, the 
public school, therefore, cannot give exclusive 
attention to the functional nature of religion. 
Placing children of all religious denomina- 
tions under one roof does not automatically in- 
sure the development of respect for each other. 
Competition and conflict between religious 
groups appear to be necessary conditions in a 
pluralistic society. There is a need, therefore, for 
developing young people with the understand- 
ings, attitudes, and competencies required for 
inter-group living. Unless students have some 
understandings of the nature of conflict, of the 
principle of diversity, of the principle of dignity 
and worth of human personality, and respect for 
each other, our democracy will be doomed. 
Where there is a lack of knowledge and a lack 
of understanding of the other person’s religious 
beliefs and practices, and of their institutional 
organizations, there is likely to be prejudice and 
intolerance. If the public schools will not under- 
take the task, what other institution in the com- 
munity will accept the larger responsibility of 
acculturation? 


The Inherited Value System 


The value system which a child inherits from 
his home and church will, in varying degrees, be 
accepted by him and brought to bear upon life 
situations in and out of school. If, for example, a 
high school class is dealing with the problem of 
overpopulation in a country, and the proposal is 
made that birth control is a possible answer, how 
can a teacher realistically ignore the various 
ecclesiastical sanctions that should and will no 
doubt enter into classroom deliberations? If a 
class in science is dealing with the germ theory, 
should not the Christian Science position come 
under examination in this context? Are not these 
excellent opportunities to particularize the prin- 
ciple of diversity, respect for one’s fellow men, 
and the need for committing oneself to life’s 
choices in the building of a philosophy of life? 

How do I teach my child the meaning of evil, 
or conflicting ideologies, or issues that are con- 
troversial? I teach about communism, suicide, 
war, and many other things about which the 
child cannot have a direct experience. Perhaps 
this is why we must “teach about” institutional 
religion. Where values are common to all, the 
public schools can teach by means of a func- 
tional method. Values of organized religion can 
and must come under consideration in this proc- 
ess. The public schools must “teach about” those 
values and those religions which are unique and 
sectarian. 
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Respect for Those Who Differ 


We need to provide growing persons with 
actual experiences of moral and spiritual values 
as they arise in school situations. But I do not 
believe that a grounded respect for the various 
forms of religious beliefs and practices can be 
developed within such limitations. The public 
school program should provide that the crystal- 
lized religious beliefs and practices of adoles- 
cents be tied intimately into the problems, ques- 
tions, and choices under consideration in class 
as well as in life situations. The high school, 
especially, cannot avoid the conflict. It should 
seek to help children to understand it and other 
conflicts involving religion. If people are to live 
by their values, they must understand them, 
know why they prefer them to contrasting val- 
ues, and develop respect for persons who may 
differ. 

All of these ideas require a teacher with broad 
understandings, sensitivities, and competencies, 
but are not these prerequisites for teaching all 
children, and all youth, on any grade level, in 
any subject! 

This article is adapted from a “‘Report on a Conference to Dis- 
cuss a Proposed Program for Achieving the Role of Religion in 
Education,” Berea College, Berea, Kentucky, October 18, 1954. A 
copy of the Report may be had free upon request from the 
Kentucky State Department of Education, Division of Moral and 


Spiritual Education, 808 Starks Building, Louisville, Kentucky. 
Mimeographed, 13 pages. 





Signs of the Times 


Antioch College is offering a new field of study 
centering on the family and cutting across depart- 
ment lines. Called “The Family: Personality and 
Society,” the program draws from the psychology, 
sociology, anthropology, home economics, and edu- 
cation departments. 

The University of Minnesota has set up a new 
interdepartmental program in sociology, social work, 
psychology, and law to train students for careers in 
the control of delinquency and crime. “Since the 
essential qualification for workers in delinquency 
control is the capacity to establish successful human 
relationships, the program is designed to give the 
student a broad base of liberal education rather than 
intensive technical training,” officials point out. 


Potosi, the hill of silver in Bolivia, was discovered 
by the Spaniards in 1545. Situated 13,000 feet above 
sea level, Potosi was once the largest city in the 
new world with a population of 160,000 in 1650. 
Its plush years were 1545-1745. Then the glory de- 
parted, and in 1825, the population had slumped to 
a mere 8,000. During its heyday, Potosi developed 
a wealthy and disorderly society such as the world 
had rarely seen before. One fiesta, celebrating the 
accession of Philip II to the throne of Spain in 1556, 
lasted 24 days and cost $8 million! 
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Church-state relationships are debated around the world. Experience from 


other countries may be applied to our problems. 


Tax Money for Church Schools? 





By AALBERT BOOGAARD 


[Editor's Note: This article is a report of a 
question-and-answer period in a “Workshop on 
Home, Church, and School Relations in the Re- 
ligious Education of Children and Youth,” at the 
University of Chicago, July 29, 1954. A report of 
the workshop, while the supply lasts, is available 
on request to Professor Harold Anderson, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois.] 


Question: Mr. Boogaard, will you please introduce 
yourself? 

Answer: I am Aalbert Boogaard of Rotterdam, 
The Netherlands. I am a teacher in a secondary 
school, a so-called higher grade school. My main 
subjects are mathematics, physics, and economics. 
I am also one of the editors of Het Schoolblad, the 
weekly publication of The Netherlands Teachers 
Association. 

Q.: Does your government give any tax money 
to churches in your country? 

A.: Generally speaking, no. There are a few ex- 
ceptions as a matter of tradition. At present there 
are about 120 denominations in our country. The 
largest of these is the Roman Catholic with some- 
what more members than one-third of the popula- 
tion. Nearly one-half of our people belong to one or 
another of the many Protestant churches, and 17 
per cent do not belong to any church at all. And, 
alas, since in the last war 100,000 Jews were mur- 
dered, only 10,000 of them are left in our country. 


Tax Money for Church Schools 


Q.: Does your government give any tax money 
for schools of the churches? 

A.: Well, Mr. Chairman, as you Americans say, 
that is a good question! My answer will be a rather 
long one. In this room this afternoon listening to 
one of the addresses, at one time I thought, looking 
at the American suit I’m wearing, “Indeed, I am in 
America and we live in the year 1954. I am really 
not in Holland one hundred years ago!” For I heard 
the same arguments this afternoon with which the 
defenders of the religious schools at that time in our 
country attacked the public school. The speaker 
said: “The public school should be required to 
acknowledge the reality of God.” This seems like a 
very attractive policy, but as a matter of fact (and 
I speak from experience), it is very dangerous and 
confusing. You need not be a prophet to foresee 
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difficulties. Suppose all the churches agree that “The 
public school should be required to acknowledge 
the reality of God.” Then the next questions will be: 
“What conception do you have of God?”, and “What 
do you mean by reality?”, and of course, “In what 
way should the public school acknowledge this 
reality?”, and so on. 


An Eighty-Year Struggle 


Such statements as those made this afternoon 
were the starting points of what we call “The eighty- 
year school struggle.” We like to say that this strug- 
gle ended in 1920. But just two years ago the larg- 
est Calvinist newspaper in The Netherlands, Trouw, 
wrote: “The school struggle will be ended as soon 
as the last public school has disappeared.” 

There is not time to tell all the history of our 
school struggle. But this is what happened at the 
“end” of it: 

According to the law private primary schools are 
paid by the government the same amount as the 
government pays the public schools. The state gov- 
ernment pays the same salaries to the teachers and 
the local governments pay the same amount per 
pupil per year for school materials, 

The only thing you have to do if you wish to have 
a private school, subsidized by the government, in 
such a town as Rotterdam, for example, is to gather 
the signatures of parents of at least 125 children 6 
to 12 years of age (in small towns and villages a 
smaller number of children is needed), and to pro- 
vide 30 per cent of the foundation costs as a guar- 
antee. The government pays 3.75 per cent interest 
per year on this so-called guaranteed sum. Then 
after thirty years, if your school still exists, you get 
this sum back. Now I agree that this might seem to 
be a very democratic system—but the results are 
not so good. 


A System of “Pacification” 


Q.: Tell us about these results, please! 

A.: 1) Our “system of pacification,” which really 
means that we keep every sect “pacified” by giving 
equal public funds for their schools, results in our 
having far more small schools than is necessary. If 
there are, for instance, 150 children between 6 and 
12 years of age in one village, you can expect not 
one school but three or four or five schools, among 
which, of course, are some one- or two-teacher 


schools. 
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2) This “system of pacification” results in our 
having schools that are inferior because in many 
places the system requires a great number of very 
small schools instead of one, or a few, excellent 
schools. 

3) Our educational system is far more expensive 
than it would be without “pacification.” 

4) According to the law, city councils may (not 
must!) found public schools if the parents of at 
least twelve children want a public school. But a 
city council must give the money to found a pri- 
vate school if, for instance, in a small village thirty 
children are available. The most notorious case in 
The Netherlands is in Heer, a village in the south- 
ern (Roman Catholic) part of the country, where 
since 1950 the parents of 162 children again and 
again have requested the founding of a public 
school, but in vain! 

5) We have equal pay for men teachers and wom- 
en teachers. The result is that all the monks and 
nuns in the Roman Catholic schools get the same 
salaries as public school men teachers who have 
families. In this way the government is giving a lot 
of money to the Roman Catholic Church. 

6) There are churches which refuse to provide 
religious education on the basis of one lesson a 
week in the public school (as provided by law) be- 
cause they fear this as competition to their own 
schools. 

7) Since 1920, many Protestant and Roman 
Catholic schools have new buildings while many 
public schools have old ones—as you have here in 
Chicago and other cities I have visited in the United 
States. Parents like to send their children to a nice 
new building. And even when the parents never 
go to church themselves, they often think, “Well, 
some religious instruction for my children is not too 
bad. Let them go to that new Protestant (or Catho- 
lic) school.” The parochial school gladly accepts 
these children. I ask you, Mr. Chairman, and Ladies 
and Gentlemen: “Where does the responsibility of 
these parents lie?” And I ask what remains of the 
first principle of those who started the school strug- 
gle, namely, “The school should give the same re- 
ligious education as is given in the home.” If no 
religious education is given in the home and chil- 
dren are still sent to “religious” schools, then there 
is confusion between home, church, and school. 
Certainly, as Professor Kerwin said in this workshop 
last Monday, “Any church is expecting a kingdom, 
not a democracy.” Well, our churches are working 
for their kingdoms with government money. 

8) Wealthy people are able to found a school, 
subsidized by the government. On top of that they 
give extra money for their own school so that it be- 
comes a very good one. I ask: “Where is the respon- 
sibility of those parents for the education of the 
children of all the people?” 


Distribution of Primary Enrollments 


9) At present, our primary school enrollments 
are as follows: 
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ee Oe eee 28.4 per cent 
Protestant schools ........... 26.0 per cent 
Roman Catholic schools ...... 43.6 per cent 


Neutral private schools ....... 2.0 per cent 


10) There are other bad effects of our “pacifica- 
tion system,” but there is not time to mention them 
all. Let me finish by giving you the worse result of 
all: We are splitting our nation into what we call 
three or even more columns. The school struggle 
has had deep influences on public life. We have two 
Protestant and two Roman Catholic political parties 
and, of course, the members of these parties will 
generally tell you that if you are a member of an- 
other party you are a heathen or at least no true 
Christian. 

But not only in politics are we split up. We also 
have divisions in sports clubs, in children’s club- 
houses, in debating clubs, in orchestras, in pigeon 
clubs, in associations for the improvement of goats, 
in counseling centers, and so on. It is even required 
now for doctors’ and dentists’ services in schools. 
We, the defenders of the public school, fear that the 
time will come when we no longer have one nation, 
but one nation divided into three. However, there is 
one thing I should not forget: Since 1947 the pub- 
lic school has not been losing, but winning. That is 
giving us some hope for the future. 

Q.: And what about religious education in the 
public school? 

A.: The churches have the right to give one hour 
of religious instruction a week in the public school 
building and during school hours. The government 
and the classroom teachers have no responsibility 
for these lessons. As a rule there is no worship- 
service in the common lessons of the public school. 
We think religious education is the task of the par- 
ents and the churches. 


May I ask a question? If you are a Christian 
and you keep a shop, but you never speak to 
your customers about God over your counter, 
does this mean that your shop is a godless shop? 

Our Education Law has two significant points: 
1) “Public schools further the education of all 
the Christian and social virtues” and 2), “The 
teacher has to abstain from teaching, doing, or 
admitting anything that is in conflict with an- 
other’s religious opinion or shows disrespect for 
this opinion.” 

Public Schools Are Community Schools 


I am proud of the fact that our Netherlands 
Teachers Association agreed unanimously upon 
a statement of the basic principles of education 
in the public schools. This statement was put 
into a written report composed by a committee 
consisting of Christians and modern humanists 
in The Netherlands. The chairman of this com- 
mittee was one of our best educators, Professor 


(Concluded on page 276) 
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Federal Aid and the Church School Issue 





In a democratic republic such as our own, where political power is in the 
hands of all the people, it is essential that they be enlightened so as to exer- 
cise their sovereignty with intelligence. Thus each of our States makes educa- 
tion compulsory and each maintains public schools free and open to all children. 
But, in every State the compulsory education requirement may be satisfied by 
attendance at a private or parochial school meeting minimum standards. 





By IRWIN WIDEN 


pupils in the U. S., about ten per cent 

attend nonpublic schools. While the 
overwhelming majority of the American people 
favor public education for their children, the 
position of the nonpublic schools is legally se- 
cure and has been unchallenged since 1925, when 
the United States Supreme Court rendered its 
decision in the famous Oregon case.’ This case 
concerned a legislative Act which, by requiring 
attendance at public elementary schools, in ef- 
fect outlawed nonpublic elementary schools. In 
holding this Act to be a violation of the Four- 
teenth Amendment's guarantee that no State 
shall “deprive any person of life, liberty, or prop- 
erty, without due process of law,” the Court de- 
clared: “Appellees (proprietors of nonpublic 
schools) . . . have business and property for 
which they claim protection. These are threat- 
ened with destruction through the unwarranted 
compulsion which appellants (Oregon officials ) 
are exercising over present and prospective pa- 
trons of their schools.” While the case was de- 
cided on the issue of property rights, the unani- 
mous opinion of the Court also included a clear- 
cut statement on parental rights in education: 


... We think it entirely plain that the Act of 1922 
unreasonably interferes with the liberty of parents 
and guardians to direct the upbringing and educa- 
tion of children under their control. . . . The funda- 
mental theory of liberty under which all govern- 
ments in this Union repose excludes any general 
power of the State to standardize its children by 
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forcing them to accept instruction from public 
teachers only. The child is not the mere creature of 
the State; those who nurture him and direct his des- 
tiny have the right, coupled with the high duty, to 
recognize and prepare him for additional obligations. 


With this defense of the nonpublic schools’ 
right to exist, the great majority of public school 
teachers are in hearty agreement. They respect 
parental rights and want no monopoly over edu- 
cation; they recognize that nonpublic schools, by 
virtue of their independent status, are free to 
adopt objectives and procedures not so readily 
adopted by most schools under public control. 
The stimulation afforded by these differing aims 
and methods is a healthy influence on public ed- 
ucation. Many public school improvements have 
been based upon experimentation carried out in 
nonpublic schools. 


The Support Issue 


Should nonpublic schools be aided from pub- 
lic funds? In respect to this issue, the Phi Delta 
Kappa National Commission on the Support of 
Public Education has declared: 


In view of the constitutional provisions relating 
to separation of church and state and of the fact 
that the state is responsible for assuring that ade- 
quately supported public school services and facili- 
ties will be available for all children of school age, 
special care should be exercised to see that no pub- 
lic tax funds from any source are diverted to the 
support of sectarian or other nonpublic schools of 
any type, or for services to children in those schools 
that would involve extra costs because children are 
in attendance at such schools or that would in any 
way, directly or indirectly, aid or help to support 
such schools.” 
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The question may be asked: Is the above- 
quoted statement compatible with what was 
said above about the legality and unique contri- 
butions of nonpublic schools? The answer is 
“yes.” In allowing an institution the right to exist, 
a society does not necessarily obligate itself to 
support that institution. Furthermore, nonpublic 
schools are able to make their unique contribu- 
tion to educational progress for the reason that 
they possess a freedom from public control pos- 
sible only to schools which are independent of 


public support. 


The Traditional Position 


The position taken by the Phi Delta Kappa 
Commission is a traditional one. It developed 
during the previous century as a corollary to two 
important principles generally accepted by the 





FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


A statement adopted by the General Board 
of the National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the United States of America, at 
Evanston, Illinois, May 19, 1954. 

Recognizing that education in the United 
States is in a critical situation, 

Convinced that, in a number of States, the 
adoption of measures adequate to meet the 
situation is very improbable, 

The General Board of the NCCUSA, confi- 
dent that it is expressing the historic and con- 
tinuing concern of the churches for education, 

Favors such federal contributions to educa- 
tion® as shall be applied exclusively to the 
aid of tax-supported public schools, on condi- 
tion that the funds be: 

1) paid over to agencies of the several 
States, and administered by them in accord- 
ance with their several statutory educational 
systems; 

2) allocated according to a formula that 
moves toward full educational opportunity in 
the public elementary and secondary schools, 
in the various sections of the nation, and, with- 
in the States, in both urban and rural districts, 
and for groups of different racial or national 
origins; 

3) safeguarded against the imposition of 
federal control in matters of educational policy. 

* This policy statement does not deal with 
the question of auxiliary services, which is dif- 
ferent in important aspects from that of direct 
aid to schools and requires separate considera- 
tion. 

(Editor’s Note: No further statement on 
auxiliary services has yet been made by this 
body.) 
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American people: 1) that if religious liberty is 
to be safeguarded in our nation, the church and 
the state must be kept separate; and 2) that if 
public schools are to be maintained free and 
open to all, they must be financed by the taxes 
of all. 

The issue of public support for nonpublic 
schools was bitterly contested during the middle 
decades of the nineteenth century, but by 1900 
it seemed to be settled beyond a doubt. Public 
money was to be reserved for public education. 
And the subject received little consideration dur- 
ing the first quarter of the twentieth century. 
“Though the question of a division of the public 
school funds may from time to time reappear,” 
wrote the educational historian, Ellwood P. Cub- 
berly, in 1927, “the matter in its larger aspects 
may be regarded as settled in the United States. 
Our people mean to keep the public school sys- 
tem ... united and free from denominational 
interference and denominational strife. They 
know only too well that, once the process of divi- 
sion is begun, the end of our public school sys- 
tem is only a question of time.”* 


Support Question Will Not Die 


In the past thirty years, however, the support 
question has re-emerged into national promi- 
nence. A determined campaign for public assist- 
ance has been waged by the Catholic Church, 
the parochial schools of which denomination 
account for approximately 90 per cent of the 
nonpublic elementary and secondary school en- 
rollments in the United States. Assertions by 
Catholic authorities that their schools are in jus- 
tice entitled to a share of public money have 
been countered by spokesmen for the vast ma- 
jority of the nation’s non-Catholics. 

Partisans of both sides, unfortunately, have 
sometimes allowed extraneous religious consid- 
erations to assume importance in the conflict. A 
more constructive approach would regard this 
controversy not primarily as a religious issue but 
rather as one of social and educational philoso- 
phy. It might be well to note that the majority 
of Catholic children are (or, at least, were as of 
1947) in attendance not in parochial schools but 
in public schools,‘ the staffs of which include 
tens of thousands of Catholic teachers loyal to 
their profession as well as to their church. Let it 
also be recognized that the words and deeds of 
religious leaders who enter the arena of political 
strife are subject—and rightly so—to the same 
kind of critical analysis as are the words and 
deeds of any other citizens. Charges of “bigotry” 
have sometimes obscured this fact. 
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Direct Aid Expressly Forbidden 


Although Catholic leaders have occasionally 
expressed their conviction that nonpublic schools 
should receive direct public aid, this position 
has not been stressed in the United States. To 
do so would be highly impractical, for direct aid 
is definitely forbidden by the Federal Constitu- 
tion and by the constitutions of almost all our 
States. The main emphasis in the drive for pub- 
lic funds has instead centered upon indirect aid 
in the form of the so-called “auxiliary services,” 
such as transportation and textbooks. This type 
of assistance is permitted by the Federal Consti- 
tution and by a number of State constitutions. 
At the present time, the public provision of trans- 
portation for nonpublic school pupils is permit- 
ted in nineteen States; and publicly financed 
textbooks may be furnished for such pupils in 
four States. While the support issue has assumed 
much importance as it has been contested with- 
in these and other States, its chief significance 
for American education seems to lie in its effect 
upon recent efforts to secure passage of Federal 
aid legislation. 


The Federal Aid Controversy 


During the past decade, the need for Federal 
grants-in-aid for public education, particularly 


in our poorer States, has become obvious to 
many Federal legislators. Yet such legislation 
has not been forthcoming, largely because of the 
nonpublic school conflict. Selma Borchardt, the 
Washington representative of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers, stated the problem in her 
“Washington News Letter” of February 22, 1947: 


There is no need in Washington for pressure to 
convince Congress that it should enact legislation 
to provide federal aid to help maintain our schools. 
The majority of the members would gladly vote for 
aid if they had a chance to vote for a bill which 
would not, in the course of its passage, arouse an- 
tagonisms in large blocs of our population. It’s the 
same old story of yester-year. The personalities have 
changed; the form of the bills has changed; even 
the strategy has changed. But the issue which has 
delayed the enactment of legislation providing for 
federal aid for education remains the same. 

The issue is: Whether federal funds will be avail- 
able in raising educational standards in all of the 
schools of the nation, church-supported schools as 
well as public schools.5 


In respect to the possible use of Federal funds 
to provide “auxiliary services” for nonpublic 
school pupils, three positions may be clearly dis- 
tinguished. At one extreme is the view that such 
use of Federal money should not be allowed in 
any State. At the intermediate position is the 
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view that each State should be permitted to de- 
cide for itself whether to use Federal money for 
nonpublic school services. This latter proposal 
can be justified not only for its attempt at genu- 
ine compromise but also for its harmony with 
the principle of State, rather than Federal, su- 
premacy in educational affairs. As the late Sena- 
tor Robert A. Taft, the sponsor of a bill of this 
type, explained: 


The danger of Federal control of educational 
policy appears clearly in the controversy now going 
on regarding private and parochial schools. The ad- 
vocates of such schools insist that the Federal money 





DEFINE AUXILIARY AIDS! 


Shall we give free textbooks, free bus trans- 
portation, free health services to all parochial 
children in the United States? 

No assistance from public funds for parochi- 
al schools can be defended, in the light of the 
law. But it is difficult to deny such funds to 
any American child who may need help. 

Does the doctrine of equalization of educa- 
tional opportunity for all American children 
mean equalized opportunity for those chil- 
dren whose parents direct them to public 
school only? Should it mean an attempt to 
equalize opportunity for all American children 
whether they have been directed to public or 
private or parochial schools? 

Could the Congress now define what 
school services are basic, and which school 
services are auxiliary? Basic services such as 
capital outlay, teachers’ salaries, maintenance 
and operations, may then be granted only to 
those children in public schools or to the 
schools themselves. Auxiliary services which 
may concern the health, welfare, and safety 
of all children while they are engaged in the 
educational process may then be granted to 
all children whether in public or parochial 
schools. 

Let us deal with realities. Over twenty years’ 
development of judicial decisions have sanc- 
tioned some use of public funds for children 
in parochial schools. The “opening wedge” as- 
sertion contributes nothing to the discussion. 
There is a nebulous area of “auxiliary services” 
which are now given children in parochial 
schools. Perhaps we should concentrate on the 
definition of what these services entail in or- 
der to preclude future confusion and unneces- 
sary controversy. 

A happy concomitant may well be the 
speedy enactment of federal aid to education. 
—R. P. Wahle (Alpha Mu 1144), principal, 
Gregory Heights Elementary School, 16216 
19th Ave., S. W., Seattle 66, Washington. 
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be available to such schools regardless of the policy 
of any State government in refusing to recognize 
such schools as part of the public school system. On 
the other hand, the opponents of such schools wish 
us to declare that no Federal money shall be ex- 
pended for private or parochial schools, regardless 
of what the policy of the State may be in dispensing 
its own funds. If we yielded to either of these argu- 
ments, we would clearly be changing the education- 
al policy of the State. This bill is a State aid bill, 
and the State should be authorized to use the Fed- 
eral funds for the same educational purposes for 
which it uses its own State funds... . 

If we cannot maintain the principle of noninter- 
ference in State educational systems, I would be 
opposed to the whole bill. The question has nothing 
to do with the highly controversial problem whether 
States should appropriate public funds for parochial 
schools. One may feel strongly either way on that 
subject, but it is a matter for each State and the 
people of each State to determine.® 


The Close “Miss” of 1949 


This viewpoint of moderation has received 
considerable Congressional support. A compro- 
mise bill, S. 472, endorsed by the American 
Council on Education and the National Educa- 
tion Association and sponsored in the Eightieth 
Congress by four Republican and four Demo- 
cratic senators, including men of such differing 
political philosophies as Taft and Elbert D. 
Thomas (D., Utah), received Senate approval on 
April 1, 1948, by a vote of fifty-eight to twenty- 
two, the occasion marking the first time since 
1888 that a general aid-to-education bill had 
passed either house of Congress.? This event was 
not complemented by action in the House of 
Representatives, however. 

Early in the Eighty-first Congress, a Federal 
aid proposal along the lines of S. 472 was intro- 
duced by Taft and Thomas and thirteen other 
senators, eight Democrats and five Republicans. 
This bill, S. 246, was approved in the upper 
chamber on May 5, 1949, by a vote of fifty-eight 
to fifteen. The outlook for the passage of Fed- 
eral aid legislation was bright. In an article of 
June 5, 1949, Benjamin Fine, New York Times 
writer on educational affairs, reported from 
Washington: “Judging from the optimistic point 
of view among responsible educators and others 
with whom this writer has spoken here, the long 
fight to enact a Federal Aid to Education bill ap- 
pears almost won.”® 

But history was to prove otherwise, for the 
nonpublic school issue soon became headlined 
throughout the nation, arousing among our peo- 
ple a bitterness most detrimental to constructive 
action. It so happens that in the House, chief in- 
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terest was centered on H. R. 4643, sponsored by 
Graham Barden (D., N. C.), which would have 
restricted the Federal funds to public schools.’ 
On June 7, 1949, this bill was approved by a 
ten-to-three vote of a subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor. Twelve 
days later, on June 19, Francis Cardinal Spell- 
man, addressing a Eucharistic rally of 15,000 
Catholics, attacked Representative Barden as a 
“new apostle of bigotry” and condemned the 
Barden measure’s Congressional supporters as 
“disciples of discrimination” who were venting 
“venom upon children” in “a sin shocking as it 
is incomprehensible.” The New York Archbishop 
also made reference to an “irrational un-Ameri- 
can discriminatory thesis that the public school 
is the only truly American school.” It was a 
“frightening fact,” he said, that “educators, both 
uninformed and misinformed, government off- 
cials, clergy, professional and business men pro- 
fessing to be loyal Americans and appearing 
among us as angels of light and liberty are in 
truth undermining, abusing and maliciously or 
ignorantly attacking our fundamental free- 
doms.”2 


Opposition to the Barden Bill 


The hue and cry surrounding the Barden bill 
may have obscured, unfortunately, an important 
fact concerning the role of the Catholic leader- 
ship in the Federal aid controversy, viz., that the 
hierarchy not only opposed the Barden bill but 
also opposed S. 246, the Senate-approved com- 
promise measure. Any cloud of uncertainty on 
this subject should be cleared away by the fol- 
lowing dialogue which occurred during the tes- 
timony before the House subcommittee of The 
Reverend William E. McManus, the assistant di- 
rector of the Department of Education of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference: 


Mr. Smith: Father, I am a little bit confused. As- 
suming that there are no amendments to S. 246, 
would you sooner not have it than have it? 

Reverend McManus: I would rather have no 
Federal aid at all than to see S. 246 enacted into 
the laws of the United States. 

Mr. Smith: And the same applies to the Barden 


bill? 
Reverend McManus: That is correct.!* 


The failure of Federal aid legislation to pass 
the House of Representatives during the fateful 
months of 1949 does not mean that the majority 
of our Congressmen were against it, for the ma- 
jority were deprived of the opportunity to decide 
the matter. Both H. R. 4643 and S. 246 were 
pigeonholed in the House Committee on Educa- 
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tion and Labor; neither of them reached the floor 
of the House for a vote. Concerning the stymie 
which was applied to this legislation, the NEA 
Legislative Commission declared: 


The critical issue is the demand of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference for federal funds for 
services to parochial school children. This demand is 
faithfully upheld by two key members of the House, 
Congressman McCormack, majority leader, and Con- 
gressman Lesinski, chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. The support by these 
two Congressmen of the demand made by the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference has prevented 
official meetings of the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor from taking any action on any 
Federal aid legislation.’* 


When Most Is the Least 


The thesis has been developed here that a major 
factor in the recent failure of general Federal 
aid legislation has been the unwillingness of the 
Catholic hierarchy to meet the public school 
forces in reasonable compromise. It might be 
well at this point to anticipate a possible objec- 
tion to this conclusion. One might argue that 
the Catholic position demanding Federal funds 
for “auxiliary services” in all States was in itself 
a compromise between the two extremes of 
direct aid to those schools in all States and no 
aid to those schools in any State. Now it is true 
that a demand for public money for “auxiliary 
services” is less extreme than would be a demand 
for direct public support of the parochial schools. 
But this argument breaks down precisely be- 
cause the demand for direct aid is so extreme as 
to be completely impossible of attainment under 
the United States Constitution as it now stands. 
In other words, any law providing Federal funds 
in direct support of parochial schools would be 
patently unconstitutional, and the Catholic au- 
thorities and our Congressmen are well aware of 
the fact. According to the First Amendment of 
the Constitution, “Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion”; in in- 
terpretation the Supreme Court has said: 


The “establishment of religion” clause of the First 
Amendment means at least this: Neither a state nor 
the Federal Government . . . can pass laws which 
aid one religion, aid all religions, or prefer one re- 
ligion over another. . . . No tax in any amount, large 
or small, can be levied to support any religious ac- 
tivities or institutions, whatever they may be called, 
or whatever form they may adopt to teach or prac- 
tice religion.14 


A Change in Position 
The above statement is from the opinion of the 
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five-man majority in a case involving bus trans- 
portation. The four-man minority, it should be 
understood, did not dissent from this view, but 
went so far as to consider unconstitutional even 
the provision of public funds for the “auxiliary 
service” of transportation to parochial schools. 
The entire Court, therefore, was united in oppo- 
sition to direct aid for such schools. Thus there 
can be no doubt but what the Catholic hierar- 
chy’s demand in the Federal aid controversy rep- 
resented the most which it could hope to receive 
under present conditions. Compromise is ob- 
viously impossible when the most which one side 
can expect is the least which that side will ac- 
cept. 

A decision by the hierarchy to meet the public 
teaching profession half way in order to secure 
passage of a reasonable Federal aid bill would 
require no surrender of fundamental Catholic 
principles. It would require merely a revision of 
current political tactics. And the position of com- 
promise now rejected by the Catholic leadership 
is one which was advocated by a prominent 
Catholic personage as recently as 1939. At that 
time, The Reverend George Johnson, then direc- 
tor of the NCWC’s Department of Education, 
appeared before a Congressional subcommittee 
and urged that a proposal restricting Federal 
money to public education be amended so as to 
allow the States to use the Federal funds for 
nonpublic schools if they so desired. Father 
Johnson argued that: 


As far as the Federal Government is concerned, 
there should be no disposition to prevent the States 
from making it possible for schools that are per- 
forming a public service, even though they are not 
tax supported, to share in the aid received from the 
Federal Government on the same basis as schools 
that are tax supported. The ultimate determination 
rests, of course, with the States; it is not within the 
province of the Federal Government to force the 
issue one way or the other.® 


Had Father McManus been able, in 1949, to 
endorse these words as stated by Father Johnson 
a decade previously, Federal funds might well 
have become available for transporting parochial 
school children in many of our populous States 
as well as for improving public education 
throughout the country. 

The time is never too late for men of good will 
to seek a reasonable compromise of their differ- 
ences. The compromise here urged would not 
be a defeat for either the public school or the 
parochial school interests. It would be a victory 
for millions of American children and for our na- 
tion as a whole. 
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TAX MONEY FOR CHURCH SCHOOLS? 
(Concluded from page 270) 


Philip A. Kohnstamm, a true Christian. Here 
are some of the leading thoughts expressed in 
the report: 

The public schools are community schools 
where all children of our nation may meet, with- 
out any fear that they will be urged to this or 
that particular opinion. We like to teach the chil- 
dren how to think, not what to think. We do not 
teach religion in the public schools (for this is 
impossible without teaching a particular reli- 
gion), but of course we do not avoid teaching 
about religion. Our schools are based upon the 
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moral principles that are common to Christianity 
and Humanism, which are the leading philoso- 
phies in Western Europe. I remind you of the 
words of Professor Richey last Tuesday evening 
in this room: Our schools will be “secular schools, 
beloved of God.” Our public schools have a 
moral, a social task, not a direct religious task. 

We are living in a great, though a dangerous 
age. In this age it is our duty to communicate 
with all those who want to stand and to speak 
for democracy, for human understanding, for 
simple humanity. This age ought to be the age 
when constructive forces combine against de- 
structive forces. I think—yes, all the defenders 
of The Netherlands public schools think—that 
we should teach our children where and how 
to meet and to get along together. This is the 
most important task of the public schools, not 
only in material affairs, but also, even especially, 
in spiritual affairs. 





WAYS PUPILS UNDERSTAND VALUES 
(Concluded from page 266) 


David: “Couldn’t we ask the rabbi to write us a 
prayer, too?” 

Teacher: “I’m sure we could.” 

James: “If we ask a Protestant minister and a 
rabbi to write prayers, don’t you think we should 
also ask a Catholic priest?” 

After a short discussion, it was decided to include 
prayers written by clergy of the three major faiths. 
The children wrote letters to each, asking for prayers 
and explaining how they were to be used. 

When the prayers were received, the children 
were impressed with their beauty and decided to use 
them not only on the editorial page but also as part 
of the Thanksgiving festival, the one religious pro- 
gram of the year, and always an impressive one. 
The rabbi sent a message to school by his son, say- 
ing he would like very much to attend the program. 
Prompted by this request, the class also invited the 
other two who had contributed prayers. Their at- 
tendance lent a greater solemnity to the occasion 
than any former festival had had. That day a one- 
ness seemed to pervade the entire school. 





You can’t ignore people’s emotions and feelings if 
you want them to work together for a common cause. 
But skillful leadership can channel these emotions so 
that they actually help in getting a job done. 


Schoolhouse doors should open both ways—out- 
ward so that teachers can go out and see what the 
world is like, and inward so that other people can 
come in and help with the school.—Bess Goody- 


koontz. 


Mutual Confidence—A Letter 





EMBERS Of Phi Delta Kappa, through 
M. their delegates to the 23rd Biennial 
Council, 1951, expressed confidence in 

the Board of Directors by naming them as the 
Housing Committee for the fraternity. The mem- 
bership again expressed confidence in the Board 
at the 24th Biennial Council, 1953, by directing 
them to buy or build a permanent home for Phi 
Delta Kappa and to have it ready for dedication, 


Se 


debt free, at the 50th Anniversary Observance, 
December 31, 1955. 

A still further note of confidence upon the part 
of the membership was expressed recently in a 
nearly unanimous ballot of the chapters, which 
gave the Board authorization to spend up to 
$150,000 to complete the proposed building near 
the campus of Indiana University, Bloomington. 
Every member of the Board wishes to express 


appreciation to each member of the fraternity 
for this support. 


Confidence in Membership 


Now that the new, modern building is under 
construction, the Board is confident that the 
membership will contribute the necessary $150,- 
000 to complete the task. Some contributions are 
in, but more must yet come. Both individual 
members and chapters are responding well. 

The Board has put its faith in the member- 
ship by asking for many contributions of $25, 
$50, $100 or more to counterbalance the greater 
number of lesser gifts. To finance the cost of the 
building, the contributions must average $6.00 
or more per active member, assuming that at 
least 25,000 members give to the fund. Up to 
March 1, 1268 contributions had been received. 

Just as the membership expressed confidence 
in the Board's ability to plan and construct a 
beautiful home for Phi Delta Kappa, the Board 
has confidence that the membership will meet its 
obligation and finance that building for dedica- 
tion when we celebrate our 50th Anniversary. 

—Emenry Stoops, President 





INTELLIGENCE — AND FEEDING 


The pundits of educational theory who work with 
a Laboratory Child like to think of separate facul- 
ties and attributes, each independent and separately 
perfectible. They cannot conceive of a child who 
is more intelligent because he is healthier. But we 
who work with children who are alive, know that 
they react to school life as organic wholes, and not 
as bags of separate faculties. It does not surprise us, 
for instance, to find that the self-confidence engen- 
dered by gaining a place in the first eleven may lead 
to an improvement in a boy’s reading age. 

In this we are in line with the main body of 
modern thought. We see eye to eye with the physi- 
cist who believes that a body in motion is not the 
same as it was when it was at rest. We are talking 
the same language as the biologist who says that a 
lion in the cage is not the same animal as a lion in 
the jungle; or the endocrinologist who sees mental, 
moral and physical health disintegrate as the result 
of upsetting the knife-edge balance of glandular 
secretions. It is only the intelligence testers who 
cling to the idea that there is a basic intelligence, 
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independent of health, nurture and environment. 

It is an idea that has led them into curious by- 
ways. By irreproachable logic it has proved that the 
results of intelligence tests could not be altered by 
coaching, although in the end the evidence to the 
contrary was conclusive. By similar logic it has fed 
to the theory that the general level of human intel- 
ligence is falling, and even now, when the tests have 
proved to the contrary, the experts have taken ref- 
uge in the doctrine of “test sophistication” rather 
than abandon their theory. 

They may of course be right, but at the same time 
their ideas would be more impressive if their theory 
of an independent mind and body were not so out 
of tune with the rest of modern thought. Perhaps if 
they went to a county sports, or a school swimming 
gala and just sat and watched, they might not be 
quite so certain that the Greeks were talking through 
their hats when they identified an efficient body with 
an efficient mind. They might even come to the con- 
clusion that children do better in intelligence tests 
today because they are better fed. — Peter Quince in 
The Schoolmaster. 
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Announcing Publication of 


Research Studies in Education—1953 


SECTION I—Doctoral Dissertations, Reports, and Field Studies Completed in 1953 
SECTION II—Doctoral Dissertations, Reports, and Field Studies Under Way in 1953 


Both Sections compiled by Stanley B. Brown and Mary Louise Lyda of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, 
SECTION III—Research Methods Bibliography 


Compiled by Carter V. Good of the University of Cincinnati. 


Research Studies in Education—1953 


continues the series of classified listings of educational research formerly published in Put DeLta 
Kappan and later by Beta Delta Chapter (University of Colorado) of Phi Delta Kappa. 


OUT APRIL I 


The 1953 Edition contains 72 pages and paper cover, including 60 pages of listings classified 
under more than 40 library-approved subdivisions, complete with author's name, title of study, 
and institution where undertaken, plus four pages of Research Methods Bibliography. Research 
Studies in Education—1953 will be an invaluable research tool for general and education li- 
braries, departments of education, professors of education, graduate students, and educational 


researchers in general. 


Send your order to 


PHI DELTA KAPPA, 
2034 Ridge Road, 


Homewood, Il. 


ORDER NOW— $3.50 POSTPAID 


Publication of the Research Studies in Education Series is expected to be a continuing activity of 
Phi Delta Kappa. The 1954 edition is now in process of compilation. 
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What Does “Under God” Mean? 


“A unanimous Senate and a unanimous House 
of Representatives by affirmative act recognize that 
our nation has been and is under God—that there 
is a God above,” writes Gideon G. W. Green, lawyer, 
of Gloversville, N. Y. 

In approving the bill, President Eisenhower said, 
“From this day forward the millions of our school 
children will daily proclaim in every city and town, 
every village and rural school house, the dedication 
of our Nation and our people to the Almighty.” 

Continues Mr. Green, “Millions of children come 
to school without any preparation in knowing what 
the words ‘under God’ can or should mean. When 
a school child asks, “What do those words, “under 
God,” mean?” what is teacher to say? 

“Whatever is taught must be not only persuasive, 
but objective. It must be historical. It must be ac- 
ceptable to Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish groups. 

“Our Founding Fathers in the Declaration of In- 
dependence referred to nature’s God, to the Creator 
who endows all men with inalienable rights, to the 
Supreme Judge of the world, and to Divine Provi- 
dence. The Preamble to the Constitution of New 
York, like that of most of the states, acknowledges 
Almighty God. These facts can be taught. 

“I believe also that it can be taught that God is 
to mankind more than Creator-Father, and that for 
this understanding the child should attend church 
or synagogue. 

“It seems to me that we have the duty to prepare 
an answer to the question from the child.” 


® Ninety-six per cent of the American people be- 
lieve in God, says Time magazine, Jan. 10, 1955, 
page 60, reporting a poll by George Gallup. 


Ability to Apply Moral Law 


In “A Study of the Ability of Eleventh-Grade 
Girls to Apply the Principles of the Moral Law to 
Actual and Hypothetical Life Situations,” (Ph.D., 
dissertation, unpublished, Fordham University, 
1952) by Carmen V. Diaz, 500 Catholic girls en- 
rolled in the New York diocesan high school for 
girls were compared with 415 Catholic girls en- 
rolled in public schools in the states of New York 
and New Jersey. The latter attended religious in- 
struction classes either through the released time 
Program or another program conducted under the 
sega of the Arch-confraternity of Christian Doc- 

e. 

The study sought to determine whether intelli- 


gence, age, home environment, religious training, 
and religious experiences influenced the ability to 
apply the principles of the moral law to actual and 
hypothetical life situations. A Moral Judgment Test 
designed by the investigator and consisting of thirty 
life situations involving moral problems was used 
along with intelligence tests and data gathered by 
a check list. 

Conclusions reported in “Abstracts of Doctoral 
Dissertations in Religious Education, 1952-1953,” 
were as follows: 

“In general, the eleventh-grade girls studied pos- 
sessed the ability to apply the principles of the moral 
law to actual and hypothetical life situations. The 
subjects in both groups recognized most readily the 
principles embodied in the Seventh Commandment. 
The applications of the principles of the moral law 
embodied in the Third Commandment were recog- 
nized least readily by the subjects in both groups. 

“Significant differences existed between the mean 
scores of the more intelligent and the less intelligent 
subgrowths in each group studied. . . . The subjects 
in both groups who lived with father only secured 
higher mean scores than the other groups. 

“Religious training within each group did not 
contribute to the subjects’ ability to apply the prin- 
ciples of the moral law to life situations. In general, 
the religious experiences of the eleventh-grade girls 
studied did not contribute to their ability to form 
correct moral judgments. 

“The eleventh-grade girls in the Catholic high 
school] demonstrated that they possessed the ability 
to interpret correctly those principles of the moral 
law which had to do with their relation to neighbors, 
while the eleventh-grade girls in the public schools 
demonstrated that they possessed the ability to in- 
terpret correctly the principles of the moral law 
which had to do with relation to God.” . 


More Active Religiously 

“Members of public junior college student bodies, 
and especially the faculty, take a much more active 
part in religious and service activities than do mem- 
bers of the community at large,” reports Hughbert 
H. Landram in “Religious Influences in Public Jun- 
ior Colleges.” (Yale University Ph.D. Dissertation, 
1941.) “Participation in religious organizations or 
activities is estimated at 37.1% for college men, 45.1% 
for college women, and 60.8% for college faculty in 
the 196 institutions covered by the survey. 

“Much more is being done in the way of reli- 
gious leadership and practice than is generally 
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known. Some of it is significant, and is reproducible 
under similar circumstances, though it is probable 
that little should be taken over without considerable 
adaptation. Much more is possible than is being 
done.” Forty public junior colleges at that time of- 
fered 96 courses under 49 different titles in Bible 


and religion. 


According to administrators, student religious and 
ethical problems center around religious ideals and 
values, a philosophy of life for daily use, personal 
ethics, questions on the church and the Bible, and 
social attitudes. Such needs are being met by courses 
designed to give a basis for a philosophy of life and 
to affect ethical concepts in actions, chapel worship 
services and speakers on religion, student religious 
organizations, and selection of faculty members with 
vital religious convictions. 


Minnesota Evenly Divided 


Fifty-four per cent of Minnesota adults inter- 
viewed in a recent Minnesota Poll said that “facts 
about religion should not be taught in the public 
schools even if the teaching is done without trying 
to persuade students that one set of religious beliefs 
is better than another,” says a report in The Chris- 
tian Century, January 19, 1955, page 94. Forty-four 
per cent favored the idea. “A proposal to teach more 
facts about religion in the public schools was made 
by Raymond J. Bradley, chairman of the education 
division of Macalester College, St. Paul, at the an- 
nual state education convention in October. He 
argued that teaching such facts, starting as early as 
the second grade, would lead to more tolerance.” 


If Biological Science Were Basic 


If biology had become our so-called “basic 
science,” philosophy and perhaps the sciences would 
be very different today, Harold K. Schilling told a 
1954 summer seminar on the teaching of science in 
relation to religious concepts on the Pennsylvania 
State University campus. Physics, he thought, ex- 
cludes too much of the world, and thus much that 
is basic to life and to experience. 

Too much science teaching is textbook teaching, 
Mr. Schilling said. This can transfer to religion. For 
too many, religion represents merely a creed or 
something in a book—no live contact, no real ex- 
perience. Particular areas of perplexity for science 
teachers included questions of students on miracles, 
origins of the universe, “reliability” of the Bible, 
authority, reality of religious experience, the here- 
after, certainty and truth, the methodology of sci- 
ence. 

“It is important that a student be able to build for 
himself a philosophy and points of view of his own. 
He needs to discover where science fits in—where 
religion fits in. It is our business to give him just 
the right amount of help—not too much, not too 


little. How?” 


® The religious heritage in the history of the United 
States is treated in a series of film strips launched by 
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the Jam Handy Organization, 2821 East Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit 11, Michigan. The project has 
the cooperation of the National Council for the so- 
cial studies, through its Committee on Audio-Visual 
Aids. 

First in the series will be a film strip on the part 
played by religion in the period of discovery and 
colonization, scheduled for release the summer of 
1955. 


® “Our Religious Heritage” is the title of a unit in 
Grade 7 Social Studies of the public schools of In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. “Religious Influences in the 
Development of Liberty” is the title of a unit in 
Grade 8 of the social studies. Prepared outlines in 
mimeographed form guide teachers in development 
of the units. 





THE EDUCATIONAL CALENDAR 


APRIL 


American Association of School Administrators, 
Regional Convention, Cleveland, April 2-6. 
National School Public Relations Association, Re- 

gional Conference, Cleveland, April 3. 

American Personnel and Guidance Association, Na- 
tional Convention, Chicago, April 3-7. 

American Educational Research Association, NEA, 
Regional Meeting, Cleveland, April 4. 

International Council for Exceptional Children, 
International Conference, Long Beach, Califor- 
nia, April 10-16. 

Association for Childhood Education International, 
Study Conference, Kansas City, Missouri, April 
11-15. 

National Art Education Association, NEA, Cleve- 
land, April 11-16. 

National Catholic Educational Association, 52nd 
Annual National Convention, Atlantic City, 
April 12-15. 

American Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation, Northwest Regional Con- 
ference, Lewiston, Idaho, April 13-15. 

Music Educators National Conference, Northwest 
Division, Eugene, Oregon, April 13-16. 

Community School Administrators, Southwest Re- 
gional Conference, Lubbock, Texas, April 17-19. 

American Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation, NEA, Eastern Regional 
Conference, Boston, April 17-21. 

American Association of Collegiate Registrars, 
Boston, April 18-21. 

National Education Association, Third Regional 
Instructional Conference, Denver, April 18-21. 

Department of Audio-Visual Instruction, NEA, 
Annual Convention, Los Angeles, April 18-22. 

American Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation, NEA, Southwest Regional 
Conference, Las Cruces, New Mexico, April 
21-24. 

May 


National Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools, Annual Dinner, New York, May 9. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers, An- 
nual Convention, Chicago, May 23-25. 
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® A Division of Moral and Spiritual Education has 
been a part of the Kentucky State Department of 
Education for three years. Its director is J. Mansir 
Tydings, with offices at 808 Starks Building, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 


Segregation Contrary to the Gospel? 


“Segregation in all its forms is contrary to the 
Gospel, and is incompatible with the Christian doc- 
trine of man and with the nature of the Church of 
Christ,” says the statement adopted by the World 
Council of Churches, meeting at Evanston, Illinois, 
August, 1954. 

A study of racially inclusive churches, covering 3 
Protestant denominations comprising 13,597 mem- 
bers shows that 9.8 per cent reported racially inclu- 
sive membership, that is, 1,331 predominantly white 
churches reported non-white persons in their fellow- 
ship as members or attendants. Forty-five of 110 
churches in the 3 denominations in the Southeast 
reported Negroes as members or in attendance. 

Of 237,000 church members, 26 individuals were 
reported to have left their churches because of the 
process of expanding the circle of fellowship to in- 
clude non-white persons. 

The study, a report of which is available on re- 
quest to the Department of Racial and Cultural Re- 
lations, National Council of Churches, U.S.A., 297 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, notes that “forthright 
movement directly toward the goal of ‘open’ fellow- 
ship in the local church has avoided much of the 
indecision and friction that often has been found to 
develop during long-range programs of ‘re-educa- 
tion.’” 


An In-Service Project 


An in-service project for teaching moral values 
and the study of how others worship is reported by 
Superintendent Paul A. Miller of Warren, Ohio, in 
The Nation’s Schools, January, 1955, page 53. Teach- 
ers participating in the seminar undertook many 
projects, such as: 

1) Developing a code of behavior for students. 

2) Surveying student opinion on patterns of be- 
havior. 

3) Developing moral and spiritual values through 
the study of religious holidays. 

4) Using visual aids in teaching moral and spirit- 
ual values. 

5) Developing moral and spiritual values through 
dramatization. 

6) Improving morning devotions. 

7) Developing moral and spiritual values during 
the lunch period. 

8) Learning together, working together, and liv- 
ing together—the golden keys. 


Moral Values Can Be Taught 


“The moral and spiritual values which are dis- 
tilled from the Judeo-Christian tradition can and are 
being taught in many schools, public and private,” 
writes Dean Virgil M. Rogers of Syracuse University 
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in an editorial in The School Executive, January, 
1955, page 9. 

“New and more effective means are gradually be- 
ing found to implement these values in student ex- 
periences in and out of the classroom. 

“While the public school must, because of the 
multiplicity of beliefs represented in the classroom, 
remain non-sectarian in its practices, it can give 
meaning to these values in ever so many ways. 

“So often the concept ‘secular’ has been misun- 
derstood or misrepresented. Secular is the opposite 
of ‘clerical,’ not of ‘Godless.’ Public schools are ‘secu- 
larly’ controlled, while parochial schools are ‘cleri- 
cally’ controlled. The former are publicly controlled, 
the latter church controlled. 

“The ‘controls’ in either case ordinarily advocate 
the teaching of moral and spiritual truths: the pub- 
lic school in a non-sectarian setting where all worthy 
religions are respected and appreciated, the parochi- 
al school within the framework of one faith.” 


Released Time Ruled Constitutional 


Programs of religious instruction on time released 
by public schools was ruled constitutional by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in a decision filed 
April 28, 1952. “In the McCollum case the class- 
rooms were used for religious instruction and the 
force of the public school was used to promote that 
instruction. Here, as we have said, the public schools 
do no more than accommodate their schedules to a 
program of outside religious instruction. . . .” 

“. . . There cannot be the slightest doubt that 
the First Amendment reflects the philosophy that 
Church and State should be separated. And so far 
as interference with the ‘free exercise’ of religion 
and an ‘establishment’ of religion are concerned, the 
separation must be complete and unequivocal. The 
First Amendment within the scope of its coverage 
permits no exception; the prohibition is absolute. 
The First Amendment, however, does not say that 
in every and all respects there shall be a separation 
of Church and State. Rather, it studiously defines 
the manner, the specific ways, in which there shall 
be no concert or union or dependency one on the 
other. That is the common sense of the matter. 
Otherwise the state and religion would be aliens to 
each other—hostile, suspicious, and even unfriendly. 
Churches could not be required to pay even prop- 
erty taxes. Municipalities would not be permitted to 
render police or fire protection to religious groups. 
Policemen who helped parishioners into their places 
of worship would violate the Constitution. Prayers 
in our legislative halls; the appeals of the Almighty 
in the messages of the Chief Executive; the proc- 
lamations making Thanksgiving Day a holiday; ‘so 
help me God’ in our courtroom oaths—these and all 
other references to the Almighty that run through 
our laws, our public rituals, our ceremonies would 
be flouting the First Amendment. A fastidious athe- 
ist or agnostic could even object to the supplication 
with which the Court opens each session: “God save 
the United States and this Honorable Court.’ 
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“We would have to press the concept of separa- 
tion of Church and State to these extremes to con- 
demn the present law on constitutional grounds. The 
nullification of this law would have wide and pro- 
found effects. A Catholic student applies to his 
teacher for permission to leave the school during 
hours on a Holy Day of Obligation to attend a mass. 
A Jewish student asks his teacher for permission to 
be excused for Yom Kippur. A Protestant wants the 
afternoon off for a family baptismal ceremony. In 
each case the teacher requires parental consent in 
writing. In each case the teacher, in order to make 
sure the student is not a truant, goes further and 
requires a report from the priest, the rabbi, or the 
minister. The teacher in other words cooperates in a 
religious program to the extent of making it possible 
for her students to participate in it. Whether she 
does it occasionally for a few students, regularly for 
one, or pursuant to a systematized program designed 
to further the religious needs of all the students does 
not alter the character of the act. 

“We are a religious people whose institutions pre- 
suppose a Supreme Being. We guarantee the free- 
dom to worship as one chooses. We make room for 
as wide a variety of beliefs and creeds as the spir- 
itual needs of man deem necessary. We sponsor an 
attitude on the part of government that shows no 
partiality to any one group and that lets each flour- 
ish according to the zeal of its adherents and the 
appeal of its dogma. When the state encourages 
religious instruction or cooperates with religious 
authorities by adjusting the schedule of public 
events to sectarian needs, it follows the best of our 
traditions. For it then respects the religious nature 
of our people and accommodates the public service 
to their spiritual needs. To hold that it may not 
would be to find in the Constitution a requirement 
that the government shows a callous indifference to 
religious groups. That would be preferring those 
who believe in no religion over those who do believe. 
Government may not finance religious groups nor 
undertake religious instruction nor blend secular and 
sectarian education nor use secular institutions to 
force one or some religion on any person. But we 
find no Constitutional requirement which makes it 
necessary for government to be hostile to religion 
and to throw its weight against efforts to widen the 
effective scope of religious influence. The govern- 
ment must be neutral when it comes to competition 
between sects. It may not thrust any sect on any 
person. It may not make a religious observance com- 
pulsory. It may not coerce anyone to attend church, 
to observe a religious holiday, or to take religious 
instruction. But it can close its doors or suspend its 
operations as to those who want to repair to their 
religious sanctuary for worship or instruction. No 
more than that is undertaken here.” 


JEWISH VIEWPOINTS 


Discussion Fruitless? 


“The assumption of the Jewish community is that 
the public school has no place, no duty, no right in 
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the field of religious education,” Leo J. Pfeffer told 
the National Community Relations Advisory Coun- 
cil of Jewish Organizations at Atlantic City, June, 
1954. “The assumption of other groups is that the 
public school has some. We believe that neither side 
would yield on this basic opposition, and that, con- 
sequently, discussion must be fruitless and is more 
likely to arouse bad feelings than to have any salu- 
tary outcome.” 

Mr. Pfeffer, an attorney who has represented Jew- 
ish organizations in lawsuits involving issues of sep- 
aration of church and state, urged that rabbinical 
groups asked to participate in any move intended to 
develop a core of religion as a basis for teaching in 
public schools, should refuse to participate. He op- 
posed any recognition of religious holidays in the 
public schools. As to factual teaching of religion, 
Mr. Pfeffer said that while there is no Constitutional 
objection, as such, he doubted that it was practical. 


A Practical Formula 


“The vast majority of Americans do not want their 
children to be brought up without any religious atti- 
tudes,” writes Rabbi Ira Eisenstein of Anshe Emet 
Synagogue, Chicago, in The Sentinel of Chicago, 
December 30, 1954, page 9. “Even the unchurched, 
on the whole, include very few active anti-religion- 
ists. On the other hand, the First Amendment of the 
Constitution makes it quite clear that the govern- 
ment must not get involved in sectarian religions. 
Is there a solution?” 

Noting that a Joint Advisory Committee on Reli- 
gion and the Public Schools of the Synagogue Coun- 
cil of America and the National Community Rela- 
tions Advisory Council is currently at work attempt- 
ing to formulate a policy for Jewish organizations, 
Rabbi Eisenstein offers for consideration the fol- 
lowing suggestions: 

1) The public schools must avoid, first of all, 
translating any treatment of religion into a separate 
and specific subject. Emphasis upon the spiritual 
basis of our lives as Americans must emerge as a by- 
product of all subject matter. The role of the his- 
torical religions must be taught as part of a broader 
social studies program, indicating to the students 
how Judaism and Christianity have influenced our 
culture. They should also be helped to understand 
the diversity of religious belief and practice in the 
community, and the meaning that the various faiths 
have for those who believe in them. 

2) The public schools should utilize, as far as 
possible, the events, heroes, and writings of great 
Americans, to illustrate the broad common commit- 
ment which unites all Americans in their striving for 
freedom and responsibility. In observing such days 
as Thanksgiving Day, the schools can do much to 
maintain a climate favorable to religious expression. 

3) When special days occur in the calendars of 
individual religions, whose observance makes an im- 
pact upon the community, the schools must, of 
course, take note of them. But such days should not 
be used to introduce observances into the school. 
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This should apply as much to Yom Kippur and 
Pesach as to Christmas. 

4) The school should note and sympathetically 
respect the religion of the individual child as taught 
by the home. All references to religion in the school 
curriculum should be treated in a way that respects 
the religion of every child, and that does not detract 
from the denominational allegiance of any child. 

5) School administrators should work out the de- 
tails of this policy, and instruct teachers just how to 
maintain this delicate balance between “a climate 
favorable” to religion and the actual advocacy of a 
particular religion. 

6) When teachers are evaluated, their adherence 
to this policy should be a major consideration. 


Handling Religious Holidays 


What may the public schools do to provide educa- 
tion about religion? 

Stating that he was not speaking for the total 
Jewish community, Rabbi Arthur Gilbert, of the De- 
partment of Interreligious Cooperation of the Anti- 
Defamation League of B’nai B'rith, told a University 
of Chicago workshop on “Home, Church, and School 
Relations in the Religious Education of Children and 
Youth”: 

I believe that the American democratic system is 
founded upon the ethical and moral concepts de- 
rived from the great religions of mankind. 

I believe that the preservation and fostering of 
these concepts are essential to the fullest realization 
of the American ideal, and that their growth and 
development as a major force in American life should 
be the deep concern of every citizen. 

Therefore, I believe that it is the responsibility 
of the school to provide children with a well-rounded 
education. And as an integral aspect of their full 
education, within the various subject disciplines: so- 
cial science, art, history, literature, music, etc., the 
child must become acquainted with the role of re- 
ligion and religious institutions in civilization. 

For example, have we ever properly taught the 
role of religious groups in the making of America? 
Do the pupils in our schools learn about the art, 
music and literature inspired by both Hebraic and 
Christian faith? Have we ever evaluated objectively 
the significance of religious institutions in society? 

But, even as I declare my belief in education 
about religion, I must add a word of caution. For 
there are many controversial periods in religious 
history. We must be adequately prepared to teach 
about them judiciously. We must not ever set up 
the teacher as an opposing authority on religious 
matters against the child’s parent or minister. 

I believe finally that the school has a responsi- 
bility to acknowledge the celebrations, the festivals, 
the happy and gay moments in the lives of the chil- 
dren. We understand the desire on the part of edu- 
cational authorities to use the occurrence of reli- 
gious holidays such as Christmas and Easter as op- 
portunities to enrich the educational content of the 
curriculum. Despite our allegiance to the doctrine 
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of the separation of the church and state, we can 
understand this wish on the part of the school to 
respond itv the life situations of the children in this 
community. But as members of a minority group, 
we must point out that where Christmas is observed 
in the public school without any mention of Han- 
nukah, or Easter without any mention of Passover, 
our Jewish children are made to feel uneasy; they 
are given to feel that they do not quite belong. 
Christmas, after all, is a religious holiday, but it 
is not the holiday of our Jewish religion. 

If we desire to attain the democratic goal of un- 
derstanding of one another's religion, then the 
school system must intelligently make use of the 
healthy, constructive, life-rooted situations in the 
lives of all their children. All children must be 
made to feel that they are important, and that they 
are respected. The school festival celebrations must 
not become the occasions for sectarian indoctrina- 
tion. They must become the occasions for growth in 
understanding and brotherhood. . . . 


CATHOLIC VIEWPOINTS 
As Expressed Before NCEA 


The National Catholic Education Association, 
meeting in Chicago in August, 1954, heard discus- 
sion of the role of public schools in dealing with re- 
ligion from two officials. The presidential address of 
the Most Reverend Edward F. Hoban, Archbishop 
of Cleveland and President-General of the National 
Catholic Education Association, said: 

. . . We must urge universal cooperation in pro- 
viding the children of this nation with a knowledge 
of God and the God-given rights, for the protection 
of which this nation was established. We must ap- 
peal to American honesty, and ingenuity to find a 
solution to the problem of restoring religion to the 
curriculum of all schools, without injury to the rights 
of any parent, and with equal justice to the rights 
of every child. We must convince all that the igno- 
ble experiment of neutrality of religion in schools 
has been a dismal failure. . . 


His Eminence, Samuel Cardinal Stritch, Arch- 
bishop of Chicago, in an address of welcome to the 
NCEA, said: 

In answer to certain calumnies which have been 
heaped upon us, let me say a word as regards our 
attitude towards our tax-supported schools. We are 
interested in these schools. These schools have a 
tremendous influence on our country and its future. 
It happens that there are many Catholic children in 
these schools. We support them with our taxes. We 
recognize the principle that, while civil authority 
has no monopoly in the conduct of schools, in the 
circumstances which obtain in our country it is the 
duty of civil authority to conduct schools. We do 
not admit that these tax-supported schools are, to 
the exclusion of private and group-conducted schools, 
the educational system of our country. In this edu- 
cational system we must include all the schools 
which exist and function under our laws and Con- 
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stitution. We have no sympathy with carping, de- 
structive critics, who aim their criticism at our tax- 
supported schools without reason and facts. In the 
spirit of our country we are always ready to give 
constructive criticism, but we abhor the type of 
much of the criticism which is not constructive. We 
recognize sympathetically the difficulties which face 
these schools. We are ready to help them in the 
solution of these difficulties. In a word, we, in main- 
taining and conducting our Catholic schools, have 
the conviction that we are contributing to the whole 
school system of our country, and we want that 
whole school system to be as fine and as perfect as 
it can be. It pleases us very much that many edu- 
cators outside our schools today are becoming more 
and more convinced on the need of religion in edu- 
cation. We cannot agree with them in many of their 
proposals, but we do admire the-spirit that prompts 
these proposals. Our interest in our public schools 
is keen, alert, and is a very part of our interest in 
the public welfare of our country and of our com- 
munities. 

We have no hesitancy in saying that the exclu- 
sion of religious instruction from public education is 
to be regretted and is not to be praised as some kind 
of a symbol of so-called democratic faith. Democra- 
cy is a political philosophy and we Catholics of the 
United States subscribe to that political philosophy. 
It is not a religion and when educators seek to make 
it a religion they commit a very grave and dangerous 
mistake. If the public schools in their curricula un- 
der the law of our land must be neutral in religious 
matters, they must also avoid any favoritism towards 
groups whose naturalistic and rationalistic theories 
have acquired a sort of dominance in many fields of 
education and who seek to make public school edu- 
cation a postulate of the right functioning of our 
democracy. 

We shall conduct our Catholic schools and we 
shall conduct them in full recognition of the rights 
and interests of public authority in the education of 
children. We shall conduct them because our con- 
science demands our doing this religious work. We 
shall conduct them because we know the place 
which religion has and must have in the education 
of children and youths. We recognize the problem 
which confronts those engaged in education in our 
tax-supported schools. We realize this problem is 
grave. We are hoping for a happy solution of it. We 
are alert to the dangers of the times. We know that 
the teacher in the classroom ultimately teaches him- 
self. Without mincing words, we shall point out dan- 
gers and errors in education wherever they exist in our 
land and we shall do that because of our deep patriot- 
ism and devotion to our country. We shall do it for the 
children of our land. We know the history of public 
schools in our country. We know the influences that 
brought them into being. We know the influences 
which have militated for the control of them. We 
are interested in them. We are keenly aware of the 
importance of them to our country. Our aim is to 
do our utmost under our Constitution and our laws 
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to make them as effective as possible in the edu- 
cation of youths in our country. We know how easy 
it is to call half truths whole truths. We earnestly 
try and ask God to give us the light and the strength 
as citizens of our country to do all that we can to 
make our tax-supported schools better and better 
as the years go on. 

[The quotations are from the Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Catholic Education Association, August, 1954, 
Volume LI, No. 1, pages 39, 48-49.—Ed.] 


Essential Truths Indivisible 


“What do Catholics expect of the public schools?” 

William E. McManus, assistant director, Depart- 
ment of Education, National Catholic Welfare Con. 
ference, answered the question at a workshop on 
the University of Chicago campus in the summer of 
1954 as follows: 

“Catholics expect them to teach the regular sub- 
jects in an objective, complete and integral manner 
so that the students on all levels will discover for 
themselves the significant role of religion in human 
affairs, past and present. They expect public schools 
to refrain from indoctrinating pupils in a doctri- 
naire, secularistic philosophy of life which avowedly 
discounts the importance of religion in all affairs. 

“Catholics expect public school authorities, par- 
ticularly boards of education, to grant any reason- 
able parental request for an excused absence so pu- 
pils may take part in a released time program of 
religious instruction, a day of recollection or some 
other denominational form of religious instruction. 
Parents ask for these excuses because they want 
their children to have the experience of making 
some kind of a relationship between their religious 
beliefs and convictions and their business at school. 
Catholics expect the public schools to refrain from 
showing any partiality to any one religious denomi- 
nation or to a particular group which claims to be 
non-sectarian but which nevertheless engages in 
some kind of religious activity.” 

Posing the question, “What are Catholics’ obli- 
gations toward the public school?” he answered: 

“As citizens, Catholics have these two principal 
obligations: 

“1) The duty to pay a fair share of taxes for their 
financial support; this is a duty in justice which 
Catholics clearly recognize and without complaint 
fulfill. 

“2) The civic duty to make sure that the public 
schools adequately prepare youngsters for their 
responsibilities as American citizens and that the 
schools honestly and properly transmit from one 
generation to the next the basic values of our her- 
itage and tradition. 

“Charity further obliges Catholics to join with 
their neighbors in wise and prudent endeavors to 
improve the public schools in a given neighborhood.” 

He continued, “You expect the impossible of 4 
Catholic educator if you ask him to divide religious 
education into a number of parts and to distribute 
them among the home, church, and school. 
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“The essential truths of Catholic religious instruc- 
tion are indivisible, e.g., the existence of God, 
man’s duty to know, love and serve God, God’s 
sanctions of eternal salvation or damnation. These 
indivisible truths are taught by home, church, and 
school, each using its own resources to increase the 
child’s understanding and appreciation of them. 

“It is likewise impossible to divide the child and 
assign parts of him to be educated religiously by 
various agencies. 

“Our teaching is one; the child is one; and our 
aim is to have the teaching make the child one with 
Christ.” 


Will Schools Outlaw God? 


“We do not ask today, ‘Will the public school be 
sectarian or non-sectarian?’ ” said the Rev. Laurence 
C. McHugh, S. J., on NBC’s, The Catholic Hour, 
October 24, 1954. “We ask, “Will false principles of 
public education completely outlaw God and re- 
ligion from the classroom?” 

“One of the common criticisms levelled against 
the public school today is that it is becoming en- 
tirely secularist. Many politicians and educators, 
flying in the face of the genuine Christian tradition 
on which this land was founded, have insisted that 
democracy is rooted in a view of life that ignores 
the place of God in human affairs. Others, even 
clergymen, have urged that the principle of sepa- 
ration of Church and State requires that the State 
hold itself absolutely neutral towards all religion. 
Thus we reach the conclusion, which does not lack 
supporters, that God may not even be mentioned 
ina public school classroom. A gross exaggeration 
of the separation principle has put the whole influ- 
ence of the tax-supported schools on the side of one 
unhappy element of the community—that which is 
unbelieving and irreligious. 

“What happens when God is banned from the 
classroom, and religion may not be even given an 
approving nod? The child is inexperienced, terribly 
impressionable, even terribly illogical. He attends 
school to learn what society judges necessary for the 
conduct of life. He finds that God has been exiled 
from his course of studies. What then will the child 
conclude as to the necessity of worshiping Him? 
And if religion is no part of the education demanded 
by society, on what foundation shall we build mo- 
tality? If the school may not acknowledge the Di- 
Vinity, neither may it recognize His law. We wind 
up with the school ignoring morality, and therefore 
character formation, or else teaching a morality 
grounded simply on custom, personal taste, or the 
laws of the commonwealth.” 


PUBLIC SCHOOL POLICY STATEMENTS 


Cincinnati 


“Religion . . . is a primary value in American 
life,” says “Foundation Values of American Life 
For Major Emphasis in the Cincinnati Public 
Schools,” a special curriculum bulletin of the Cin- 
cnnati Public Schools, dated May, 1954. 
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“From the Mayflower Compact, which was drawn 
up ‘in the presence of God and one another,’ to the 
Declaration of Independence, which states that men 
‘are endowed by their Creator with certain inalien- 
able rights’ and places ‘a firm reliance on the pro- 
tection of the Divine Providence’ to the Bill of 
Rights which guarantees that religion is a personal 
and private matter, down through our history to the 
present day, the freedoms which Americans have 
traditionally cherished are basically dependent upon 
the spiritual concepts to all great religions.” 


San Diego 


“The public schools must place a renewed empha- 
sis on the moral and spiritual values which the 
American people wish to see in the character and 
conduct of their children,” says the “Guide to Moral 
and Spiritual Education in Elementary Schools, 
Part I,” issued by the San Diego City Schools, in 
1953. “The public schools must stress the impor- 
tance of religion and develop a program of moral 
and spiritual education based on the values shared 
by members of all religious faiths. They must con- 
tinue to build respect for religious freedom.” 

Guidelines for the program of moral and spiritual 
education agreed upon include: 

Existence of God: A Basic Assumption. Ameri- 
can traditions, ideals, and institutions are founded 
on a belief in God and in recognition of His exist- 
ence. Through great documents, which record his- 
toric decisions, and the instruments of government 
that set the pattern for democracy, Americans have 
demonstrated unswerving belief in God’s existence. 
As the Pilgrims drew up their Mayflower Compact 
“in the presence of God” and as the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence attributed their rights 
to their “Creator,” so today, in our schools, we as- 
sume that our students believe in God as defined 
for each of them in their home and church. 

Reverence for God. Children and youth must 
appreciate the spiritual enrichment and _ strength 
that has come to man through faith in God. They 
should also appreciate how the church of their own 
choice can help them to understand the meaning 
of life and the wonders of the universe. The schools 
should encourage children to participate in church 
activities. Public schools must stand as a bulwark of 
democracy to preserve religious freedom and toler- 
ance and develop a respect for each person’s re- 
ligious belief. 

Respect for Personality. The inherent worth of 
every human being is basic in the Judaic-Christian 
religious teachings, as well as in the teachings of 
many other great religions. Every person is entitled 
to the opportunity to develop his capacities to the 
maximum. Since all individuals possess this right, 
each is obligated to show consideration for others, so 
that in the pursuit of his individual goals he does 
not harm others. This value should arouse in each 
individual a profound sense of self-respect and per- 
sonal integrity. 

Most of the Guide consists of lists of activities 
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grade by grade. A similar bulletin, also released in 
1953, is published for the secondary schools. 


St. Louis 

“In establishing the schools in this country our 
ancestors passed a certain amount of responsibility 
for the teaching of fundamental elements of our cul- 
ture to the newly-established institutions,” says “Mor- 
al and Spiritual Values in the Saint Louis Public 
Schools,” January, 1954 issue of The Saint Louis 
Public School Journal. 

“The interest of the St. Louis Board of Education 
in the moral and spiritual development of the youth 
of the St. Louis Public Schools is shown in the pres- 
ent regulations of the Department of Instruction, 
both elementary and secondary divisions, which are 
in part as follows: 3.020. Pupils (a) Discipline: 
In maintaining discipline, the teacher should use 
such methods as those used by a judicious parent. 
He shall endeavor to develop in his pupils princi- 
ples of morality, love of God, and love of man. No 
teacher shall exercise any sectarian influence in the 
schools. He shall provide for children the freedom 
of action necessary to the development of self-con- 
trol and the proper exercise of personal judgment. 
. . . 6.020. Students (a) Discipline: It shall be the 
duty of the teacher to maintain such discipline of 
students as would be exercised by a kind and judi- 
cious parent. He shall endeavor to impress upon the 
minds of his students a sacred regard for the truth 
and the principles of morality, virtue, a love of God, 
love of man, sobriety, industry, and frugality. No 
teacher shall exercise any sectarian influence in the 
schools. He shall provide for students the freedom 
of action necessary to the development of self-con- 
trol and the proper exercise of personal judg- 
ment. ... 

ARMED FORCES 


Army and Air Force 


Character guidance is a command responsibility, 
according to the character guidance program insti- 
tuted by letter of the Secretary of War in January, 
1947, confirmed by publication of Circular 231 in 
August, 1948, made permanent in the Army with 
publication of AR 15-120, on 30 January 1950. 

“The primary objective of the character guidance 
program is the development within each individual 
soldier of a sense of responsibility. This is accom- 
plished first by helping the soldier to understand 
certain basic life principles, and second, by encour- 
aging the discipline involved in applying these 
principles to life situation. 

“The basic idea in the character guidance pro- 
gram and the concept in which answers to the 
above assumptions must be resolved is that man is 
a moral being. He is responsible for himself and 
what he does. . . . In what is so often called the 
American way of life, the keystone of our national 
character is the conviction stated in our Declara- 
tion of Independence that men are endowed by the 
Creator with certain inalienable rights—life, liberty, 
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and the pursuit of happiness. A devotion to free. 
dom, the liberty which we have from God, has al- 
ways been a powerful integrating force in the his- 
tory of America. ... 

“The soldier’s uniform is itself a symbol of his 
changed relationship to the society from which he 
comes and in which he lived. His uniform marks 
the soldier as in a class apart—he stands exposed, 
The chief justification of the esteem which he has a 
right to expect from the people rests on the consid- 
eration that if there is anything to stand the soldier 
will stand it; if there is a danger to face he will 
face it.” 


Navy and Marine Force 


The Character Education Program of the United 
States Navy and Marine Corps announces its ulti- 
mate objective as “to help effect a mature and secure 
individual who will live with moral integrity in 
peace and harmony with himself, his neighbor, and 
his God.” 

The first phase of the program begins shortly after 
the recruit reports to the training station. Within 
the first 72 hours of service, each recruit is inter- 
viewed by a chaplain of his faith. To groups of ap- 
proximately 75-85 men, six 50-minute discussions 
are presented, with audio-visual techniques on “Re- 
ligion in the Navy,” “The Case for Continence,” 
“Marriage and Family Life,” “Responsibilities,” 
“Five Moral Principles,” and “Citizenship.” 

The discussion of “Responsibilities” is an exposi- 
tion “of the fact that the individual has certain re- 
sponsibilities both to himself and to the group, viz: 
to God, to others, to self. Further, that the individu- 
al must adjust to the fact that he is now a member 
of the military and must accept the responsibilities 
concomitant with life in that framework.” 

[A description of the United States Navy and 
Marine Corps Character Education Program may be 
had free upon request on school stationery to the 
office of the Chief of Chaplains, United States Navy, 
Washington 25, D. C.—Ed.] 

In addition to the program for recruits, there are 
guide lines for discussion leaders on “our moral and 
spiritual growth here and now” for use in service 
schools, and a third series for use with sailors on 
board ship and for use with sailors on overseas as- 
signments. 

Like all of the character guidance materials of 
the Armed Forces, these outlines were prepared a 
a result of experience with the questions which came 
up in character guidance discussion groups in the 
several situations indicated. Flannel board audio- 
visual aids are available for all the discussion units, 
and there is also a series of 40 film strips. 


Religious Instruction in the Armed Forces 


The chaplaincy of the Army was established by 
the Continental Congress July 29, 1775. Also by 
resolution the pay of chaplains was put at $20.00 
per month. During World War II, 8,896 chaplains 
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on active duty represented more than 50 different 
denominations. Attendance at religious services is 
voluntary in the Army. Regular Sabbath and special 
holiday services are always scheduled, and the 
chaplain is always available for consultation and 
religious instruction. The Army’s religious program 
includes all the activities found in a civilian com- 
munity from choirs and Bible study groups to daily 
vacation Bible schools for the children of soldiers 
living on the post. The chaplain is required by army 
regulations to “insure that the religious and moral 
needs of all military and civilian personnel of the 
command and their dependents are adequately met.” 

A unified Protestant Sunday school curriculum 
for Armed Forces has been prepared by denomina- 
tions cooperating in the National Council of 
Churches. A free curriculum is so arranged that 
pupils moving from station to station may continue 
in consistent progression. Criteria for the curricu- 
lum used by chaplains in the Army, Navy and Air 
Force of the United States were: 

1) It must contain and be based upon the great 
tenets of the Christian faith, concerning which there 
is a general agreement among Protestants. 

2) It must take cognizance of the capacities and 
abilities of children and youth at the various stages 
of their development, in order that the faith thus 
communicated be meaningful to them. 

3) Chaplains must be able to order from one 
source, and be assured that shipping will be facili- 
tated, so that the material can be available at the 
point of use when needed. 

The curriculum for the Armed Forces is currently 
available only through military channels for use in 


the Armed Forces. 


6 The character guidance discussion topics devised 
by the Armed Forces have much information for 
the public school official working on the problem 
of how public schools shall deal with religion. The 
“Duty - Honor - Country” pamphlets may be or- 
dered from the Superintendent of Documents at 
$1.90 for the set. They are Department of the Army 
pamphlets No. 16-5 through 16-10. They are pub- 
lished also as Department of the Air Force pam- 
phlets No. 165-1-1 through No. 165-1-6. They are 
currently under revision, and the supply is limited. 


The Kentucky Program 


“It has been the conviction of the Kentucky Pro- 
gram that any complete education should take ac- 
count of religion,” said W. C. Bower at a “confer- 
ence to discuss a proposed program for achieving 
the role of religion in education” at Berea College, 
October, 1954. 

“The workshop at the University of Kentucky 
during the past summer devoted itself especially to 
how religion may be dealt with in the school pro- 
gram. To this end, the Kentucky Program has made 
the following six proposals: 

1) The school should provide the growing per- 
son with actual experience of moral and spiritual 
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values as they arise in the relations and activities 
of the school as a community and in dealing with 
the subject-matters of the curriculum—literature, 
history, science, the social studies, philosophy, and 
the arts. 

2) The school should give the pupil an under- 
standing of the functional relation of religion to the 
development of historical and contemporary culture. 
This might well assume the form of a formal course 
on the religious aspects of culture. 

3) The school should create respect for the vari- 
ous forms of religious beliefs and practices through 
an understanding of the historical and social con- 
ditions under which they have arisen. 

4) Through visitation and observation the school 
should give the pupil an understanding and appre- 
ciation of the expressions and operations of religion 
in the local community. 

5) As far as possible, the school should help to 
avoid conflict between the scientific views taught 
in the schools and the theological beliefs and prac- 
tices of the various churches. People live by their 
values, and these should be conserved. 

6) Through giving the pupil actual experience of 
moral and spiritual values and through an under- 
standing of the functional relation of religion to 
personal and social experience, the school should lay 
the foundation for what the churches feel they 
should add in the way of theological and ecclesias- 
tical interpretation and the securing of personal 
commitments to specific religious beliefs, practices, 
and causes. 


Training for Leadership 


A course on “Religion and Public Education” has 
been included in the program of leadership educa- 
tion for church workers recommended by the Divi- 
sion of Christian Education of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches, 79 East Adams Street, Chicago 3, 
Illinois. As course No. 116b in the Second Series of 
the Standard Training Courses, its aim is “to help 
church and public school leaders think through to- 
gether the place of religion in the total education 
of children and youth.” 

In scope, the course considers “The relation of 
the church to the origin of public schools; some rea- 
sons for the exclusion of sectarian religious teach- 
ing from the public schools; the place of religion in 
the growth of the culture; the renewed concern of 
public school thinking as to the teaching of religion 
in relation to pertinent cultural subjects; ways in 
which it has been proposed to overcome the lack of 
the teaching of religion in general education; the 
responsibility of the church in presenting public 
school teaching as a Christian vocation; exploration 
of ways leading to better cooperation between the 
homes, churches and public schools.” 


® Fourteen hundred army chaplains conducted 
247,388 services from July, 1953 to April, 1954, 
with a total attendance of 13,921,774, according to 
The Military Chaplain, Fall, 1954. 





© The Oregon System of Higher Education has re- 
leased a 16mm. color film which has played on all 
TV stations of the state and is proving popular be- 
fore service clubs. It explains the system’s organiza- 
tion, research, services, and instruction, and weaves 
in a “commercial” on problems of the future. It is 
not aimed at student recruitment but at John Q. 
Public, taxpayer. Produced entirely by staff mem- 
bers, it is available by writing: Division of Informa- 
tion, Board of Higher Education, Eugene, Oregon. 
Only charge is return transportation. 


The Psychological Hurdle 


Long-range improvement of public relations for 
the teaching profession very likely will not be 
achieved until the profession generates enough drive 
to throw off its psychological shackles. So says Ver- 
non L. Heath, author of “Business Peeks Under the 
Blind,” in the February, 1953, issue of Pot DELTA 
Kappan, and chairman of the Illinois Chamber of 
Commerce Education Committee. Mr. Heath spear- 
headed that group’s teacher recruitment effort. Ma- 
jor obstacles in the path of better school PR, he 
claims, are basic mental attitudes held by many 
teachers. 

Fundamentally, the job is to switch “negative 
thinking” to “positive thinking” among many edu- 
cators, the Illinois businessman says. “Negative 
thinking” manifests itself in several ways. Many 
teachers are so critical of their profession that they 
discourage students from going into it. A serious 
aspect of this attitude is self-pity, which Heath has 
found to be a major barrier bogging down efforts to 
build public respect for the teaching profession. 

Furthermore, by failing to become participating 
citizens in community affairs, teachers block their 
own professional recognition and lose opportunities 
to win citizen understanding for teacher problems. 
Finally, Heath finds, too many educators go on the 
defensive in relationships with the public, although 
now is the time for the profession to assume the of- 
fensive. 

Heath also is disturbed by widespread complacen- 
cy and indifference about the teacher shortage with- 
in the profession. “There can be no effective recruit- 
ment program at any level unless the teaching pro- 
fession joins in the program and willingly stands up 
to be counted . . . the failure of many schools to 
assume leadership and initiative in this crisis is the 
most serious problem that faces us. .. .” 


® The preventive power of schools in halting ju- 
venile delinquency was stressed by two educators 
who testified before a Senate Subcommittee on Ju- 
venile Delinquency. The two were A. C. Flora of 
Columbia, South Carolina, chairman of the Board 
of Trustees of the NEA and a retired superintendent 
of schools, and Robert C. Taber, director, Division 
of Pupil Personnel and Counseling, Philadelphia. 
“The individual classroom teacher stands on the 
front line in the battle against juvenile delinquency,” 
Flora told committee members. “With the necessary 
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resources we believe the classroom teacher and the 
school program can alleviate difficulties in children 
before they become serious. Next to the home, the 
classroom teacher and the school provide the child 
with invaluable continuous and constructive guid- 


»” 
ance. 


German Protestants Shed Responsibility 


The emergence of authoritarianism in Germany 
was due in part to the reluctance of nineteenth cen- 
tury German Protestants to work for a Christian 
social order, according to William O. Shanahan, 
associate professor of history at the University of 
Notre Dame. Most German Protestants were all too 
ready to assign responsibility for temporal affairs 
exclusively to the state. As a result, German Protes- 
tant social interests became identified with the mon- 
archial, conservative state. In Bismarck’s hands, 
Shanahan says, the state enacted paternal social 
legislation which protected and strengthened politi- 
cal authoritarianism. 

Professor Shanahan also describes the efforts of 
certain German Protestants to achieve a Christian 
social order without state help. These efforts proved 
unavailing, however, against the strong forces of 
German national history. In becoming entangled 
with their national history German Protestants lost 
the opportunity to fulfill Lutheran and Reformed 
social teachings, Shanahan contends. 


® Misunderstanding of technology’s role in modem 
life is behind today’s paradox of continued uneasi- 
ness and uncertainty despite increases in leisure time 
and material comforts,” John T. Rettaliata, president, 
Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago, said re- 
cently. “Because of this misunderstanding we are 
surrounded by doubt and fear—fear of the machine, 
fear of change, fear of technological unemployment, 
fear of domination by large corporations. These fears 
arise because technology is not well enough under- 
stood by the man and woman in the street.” 


Superintendent Now a “Social Engineer” 


The ivory tower superintendent of yesterday is 
making a quick fade-out in today’s modern school 
system. “Social engineers” are emerging to take over 
the job of school administration and to act as leaders 
of professionally trained staffs. 

How educators are professionalizing school admin- 
istration is outlined in a three-year progress report 
of the Cooperative Program in Educational Admin- 
istration (CPEA). The report is published by the 
AASA. The CPEA project is financed by a $3,400, 
000 Kellogg Foundation grant. Its work is of par- 
ticular interest to the nation’s 18,000-odd school ad- 
ministrators and those who will be entering the pro- 
fession in the next decade. 

Out of the CPEA studies, the report says, “has 
come a new description of the successful school ad- 
ministrator, competent in establishing an education- 
al program that relates effectively to all other phases 


of community life.” 
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FRATERNITY DIRECTORY 


Campus Chapters 


Location Mailing Address 


Indiana U: ° ie S. Washington, Bloomi . Ind. 

iofiene Ce Louis Camp 65 Horatio St., Apt. 2, New York 14, N. Y. 

Univ. of Missouri 101 Rothwell well Gym. Univ.. of Mo. Columbia, Mo. 

Stanford University Herbert Wi 2250 Hanover St., Palo » Calif. 

State Univ. of Iowa Vou, y aah Hall, Col. 2 Ed., St. Univ. of Iowa, Iowa 
10441 Wentworth Ave., Chicago 28, Ill. 
211 Burton Hall, Univ. of Minn., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
262 Veterans Pl., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Spaulding Harvard Univ., Cambridge 88, Mass. 
717 Ohio ~ ~- Kans. 


518 Haight Ave., Alameda, Calif. 

115 Sutton Hall.” Univ. of Texas, Austin, Texas 

230 Miller Hall, Univ. of ee. Seattle’ 5, Wash. 

$115 Alberta St., Munhall, 

806 Tchrs. Col., Univ. of Nebr. og Mi Nebr. 

306 Univ. H. S., Univ. of IIL, Urbana, I 

Warren St., Stewartsville, N. J. 

120 Hall, Ohio St. Univ., Ne - eee 10, Ohio 

3302 St., Philadelphia 29 

Sch. of _ Northwestern Univ., liste. Tm. 

Box 54, Ed. Bidg., oe of Wis., Madison 6, Wis. 

1851 Charnelton, Eugene, Ore. 

Box 212 Peabody ¢ Cal., "Nashville 5, Tenn. 

’ Univ. H. S., Univ. of Mich., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
of Oklahoma Fae. Exch., Univ. of Okla., Norman, Okla. 

University of Virginia Phi Sisma . Kappa House, 163 Chancellor St., Uni- 

versity, Va. 
St. Col. of Washington Donald E. Cars Box 1605, College Station, Pullman, Wash. 
Kansas State Kans. St. fee . 





i ld ry 


= 
ee 


2008 Lydonlea War, Bel Baltimore 14, Md. 
14380 Albion Le eg 307, Denver 20. , Colo. 
205 Agri. Ed. Bidg., Penn. St. Univ., University Park, 


Pa. 

Ook, S BA. Unis. of Utah, Gols Lake Oty 1, Uh 
I, U-3 Slocum Hts., Syracuse 10, N. Y. 
1106 S. Compton, Calif. 
198 Capen Bivd., Buffalo 14, N. ¥. 
8943 Rockland, Detroit 3 89, Mich. 
Box 8729, L. S. U., Baton Rouge, La. 
- Ector St., Denton, T 

as ee Ave., 8. Ww. Apt. 301, Washington 


Athlete Dept., Univ. of Colo., Boulder, Colo. 
4006 Oglethorpe St., Hyattsville, Md. 
~— Dept., RAD Lab., Okla. A. & M., Stillwater, 


Box 62, Mich. 

P. O. Box 1051, Hill, 

6824 Southwood, Apt. 2-W, * wd 6, Mo. 
596 P. Ct., Ames, lowa 

2107 N. llth ve Terre Haute, Ind. 

1982 Sheridan Ave., Laramie, Wyo. 


» Miss. 
onge Tab Beh, a of = es Gainesville, Fla. 


Mail. Col of Ed., Univ. of N. Mex., 
ex. 
Lincoln H. S., Orem, Utah 
2248 Makanani , Honolulu 17, Hawaii 
Univ. gue Univ. of S. oe Vermillion, 8. D. 
U-56, Univ. "of Conn., Storrs, Conn. 
15 W. Atlee, Stockton, ng 
117 Summit Blvd., Peoria, I 
Col. of Ed., Univ. of Idaho, = Idaho 
iversity of Arkansas = 1743, Fayetteville, Ark. 
University of = Soe b Box 565, ‘Univ. of Houston, Hepsten, Texas 
ae Col. Ly ot oe Hattiesburg, M 
it. Col. at Tempe 


> a St., Phoenix, Ariz. 
San Diego State Col. J Miller 1668 Ce Diego, can 
Montana State Univ. y~ 4 ewe Mon 
Alabama ra Inst. n Dragoin Thach Hall, Alabama Poly. LP Auburn, Ala. 
Florida State University Sch. of Bus., Florida St. , Tallahassee, Fla. 
San Pusenine tae Ol. iseb-Slet Ace, San Frances 16. Calif. 
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Field Chapters 





Chapter Location Treasurer Mailing Address 
Alpha San Francisco, Calif. Arthur Lindborg 3766 21st Francisco 14, 
Beta St. Louis, Mo. H.C. B 76523 Forest View Dr., St. Louis 21, Mo. 
Gamma Topeka, Kans. Algot E. Anderson 518 Taylor St., Topeka, 
Boeilon Los Angeles, Calif Edward W. Morton 126 S. Bently ‘Ave, Lee Angeles, 
E ngeles, . . 2 
Zeta Detroit, Mich. John E. Stuart 1? Tuller Ave., Detroit 4, Mich. 
Eta Santa Barbara, Calif. wis John 1246 S. “J” 
Theta Kansas City, Mo H. G. Gray 1 4 Kans. 
Mu Muncie, Ind. John Baker Ball St. Tchrs. Col., Muncie, nd. 
Nu Chicago, II. Milton D. Ocestreicher $4383 Wenonah Ave., Berwyn, II. 
Xi Sacramento, Calif. Kjorlie 920 Coronado Sires Sogromnente, Calif. 
Ousleven Kirksville, Mo. C. H. Allen St. Tchrs. Col., 
Pi San Antonio, Texas Leon E. Taliaferro 2123 W. Huisache Ave., San Antonio, Texas 
Rho Pittsburg, Kans. O. F. Grubbs 801 E. Gooey, 
Sigma Portiand, Ore. G. Nicholson 2134 N. E. Brayee St., Portland 12, Ore. 
Tau Ogden, Utah J. L. Gibson 2814 Jefferson Ave., Ogden, Utah 
Upsilon Milwaukee, Wis. Rawlins S. Coke 8704 Jackson seen feats } Bivd., Wauwatosa 18, Wis. 
Phi Tulsa, Okla. nderson 1844 S. Lennagy som Tulsa, Okla. 
Psi Omaha, Nebr. Theodore D. Fitzsimmons 131 igen, See Bluffs, ane 
Omega San Diego, Calif. George Koester 5204 Bocaw PL, San pion, Colt. 
Alpha Alpha Houston, nana J. C. Perkins 3619 S. MacGregor, Houston, A wg 
Alpha Tacoma, Was Frank W. O’Neel 2204 N. Cedar St., Tacoma 7, 
Alpha Gamma Grand Rapid. “Mich. William T. Kw 726 Morris Ave., S. E., Grand Re tie, Mich. 
ha Delta gout ~ gig Dusustns Hewtaiet 1” N. }ateneway ta pout Sead, 
ammond, rank right uchanan Gary, 
Ske Ean” = sBvannovillia, Ind. Werner Siems 1511 S. Linwood, Evansville 18, Ind. 
Alpha Eta Indianapolis, Ind. Paul Carmichael N. Riley, Ind. 
Ipha Bloomington, II. Lavern Laubaugh 908 Broadway, Normal, 
ha Iota Jackson, Miss. Horace Adams 1900 N. State St., Jackson, Miss. 
Alpha Kappa Appleton, Wis. jward Ehlert McKinley Seh., N. 11th and Huron Sts., Manitouil 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 





a Lambda 
ape Mu Lafayette, Ind. Leonard Smith 4 Northwestern Ave., West Lafayette, Ind. 
Alpha Nu Toledo, Ohio Daniel J. Crowley 811 N. Prospect Bow’ Green, 
ha Xi Des Moines, Iowa W. C. Findley Third St., Des 9, lowa 

Alpha Omicron Charleston, Ill. Henry J. Arnold Eastern Ill. Col., I. 

Pi Macomb, Ill. Warren O. Covert Parkview Drive, Macomb, I 

Rho Bakersfield, Calif. Paul E. Woods 2801 W. Bakersfield, Calif. 
Alpha Sigma Phoenix, Ariz. Ceeil McGirr Rt. 1, Box 148, Seottsdale, 
Alpha Tau , Ore. Arthur Glogau Col. Monmouth, Ore. 

ha Ups Cape Girardeau, Mo. Burwell Fox Mo, St. Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
Alpha Phi Cedar Falis, lowa Herbert M. Silvey Bur. of Res., Iowa St. Tchrs. Col., Cedar Falls, Ia. 
Alpha Chi Santa Ana, Calif Joseph Ham 521 Riverside Dr., N Beach, Calif. 
Alpha Psi Utica, N. Y. Marvin Gibson A ew lord, N. Y. 
San Jose, Calif. Robert B. Kennedy 1198 Britton Ave., San Jose, Calif. 

Beta Alpha Mobile, Ala. P 102 Glennwood, Mobile, 
Beta Beta Springfield, Mo. David B. Drake 612 Bell St., S field, Mo. 
Beta Gamma San Luis Obispo, Calif. A. Gaylord Wilson 1348 Higuera Luis Obispo, Calif. 
Beta Delta Pasadena, Calif. Henry IL. Weitzel Queens! 7, Calif. 
Beta Epsilon Spokane, Wash. rge W. W Wash. 
Beta Zeta Chico, Calif. Joseph L. Slack Chico St. Col., Chico, Calif. 
Beta Eta Garden City, N. Y. C. Stevenson 80 Dr., Merrick, N. Y. 
Beta Theta Tulare, Calif. Stephen we — ~\oeee 850 Hanf Calif. 
Beta Iota Ashland, Ore. DeVere O. Tay 1011 Winchester Ave., Medford, Ore. 
Beta Kappa Long Beach, Henry R. 5176 15, Calif. 
Beta Lambda Lafayette, La. rge M. Armstrong, Jr. 110 Crestmont St., La. 
Beta Mu St. Cloud, Minn. Brown Tchrs. Col., St. Minnesota 
Beta Nu Edinboro, Pa. Walter A. Jameson 8728 French St., Erie, Pa. 
Beta Xi Redlands, Calif. Joseph R. Klein 2419 Genevieve St., San Bernardino, Calif. 
Beta Omicron Kennewick, Wash. A H. Wright tkins, Richland, W: 
Beta Pi Little Rock, Ark. M. H. Russell Schls., one Ark. 
Beta Rho Arcata, Calif. S. M. Herriott 717 Trinity St.,. Eureka, Calif. 
Beta Sigma Memphis, Tenn. J. H. Spray 3588 Walker, Memphis, Tenn. 


District Orgunieation 


DISTRICT I 
Representative: Victor N. Phelps, 836-34th St., Milwaukie, Ore. 
Coordinators: Homer Boroughs, Jr., 230 Education Hall, Univ. 
of Wash., Seattle 5, Wash. ; Alwin V. Miller, So. Oregon Col., 
DISTRICT II 
tative: Arthur E. Arnesen, 440 E. First South St., Salt 


e City 2, Utah. 
rdinators: Avery Allen, 1726 Olive St., Bakersfield, Calif. ; 


W. M. Gates, 317 W. Encanto Bivd., Phoenix, Ariz.; C. D. 
Me Logan, Utah win: A. 


, 827 E. First South St., $ 
i 2292 Shibley Ave., San Jose 26, Calif.; Arthur T. 
T 46 Lankershim Bivd., Los Angeles 28, Calif. 


DISTRICT III 
i ot M. Anderson, Kans. St. Tchrs. Col., 
woes H 


Coordinators : Hi Leigh Baker, Kans. St. Col., Manhattan, Kans. ; 
L. H. Bengston, Oklahoma A. & M. Coi., Stillwater, Okla. ; 
Clifford S. mig Supt. 4 Schis., North Little Rock, Ark. ; 
Leonard E. Massey, 803 Par k Place, Austin, Texas ; Robert 
E. Strickler, $538 Halliday, St. Louis 18, Mo. 


DISTRICT IV 
: Gordon I. Swanson, 1440 Raymond, St. Paul 8, 


Coordinators: F, R. Adams, State Dept. of Ed., St. Paul 1, 
Minn.; Laurence S. um, Prof. of Ed., Drake Univ. 
Moines 11, Iowa; Erwin H. Goldenstein, Supervisor of Ed. 
& Sec. Ed. State Dept. of Public Inst., Lincoln 9, Nebr.; 









W. Tieszen, Black Hills 8t. Tehrs. Col., Spcartch, So. Se 
., F, Walters, 788 Ninth St., Boulder, Colo. f 

DISTRICT V 
resentative: Russel S. Merkel, Indiana Central Col, Ie 


polis 27, Ind. 
rdinators : R. Hickerson, Univ. 
Ohio; E. O. 28 E. Jackson Biva., g oy 


Rayburn 206 







Woodland, Ferndale 20, 
216 Hobbs St., Plainfield, Ind. ; Richard. A. 
14 Orchard Drive, Madison, Wis. 


DISTRICT VI 
= % Tam Calvin E. Gross, The Public Schools, 
Coordinators: Hi oe oa Ith 
Henry J. James, | i pas 2 ee 
Medi: ‘setae 8708 Raven 18, 


Bivd., an 
wir pane Uae Parga ss 
George F. Stauffer, Gladstone Rd. i ig 


Clinton Stuart 16 Bylven PLY Valley Stems L.'L. 

DISTRICT VII 
Representative: Charles R. Foster, Director of Graduate 
in pa. Lang’ of 


Auburn, Als.; Nathaniel H Shope, Unt of N 
u ° , 
Hill, N. G.; A. Ht Stator. 1 Univ. of V; ila, a 


